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Lectures. 


A CHRISTMAS COURSE OF LECTURES. 
(Experimentally Illustrated.) 


OYAL Re Aerts oF GREAT BRITAIN 
Albemarle Street, W. 

c. Vv. BOYS, PK .. will has CHRISTMAS COURSE of 

RES (ada to a Juvenile Auditory) 

oe .. Mechanics in the Home, 

14, at 3 o'clock ; Chesstetry in | in tne Howe, 

Dec. 1% Fiuids in the Home, § Y, Jan. 2; 

Heat in the Home. TOESDAY, Jan. 5; Electricit = the Home, 
THURSDAY, Jan. 7 3 ight in the Home, SATU RDAY, Jan. 9. 

Subscription, (fos Lame Nee oD to = a, Ly 

pay Et under sixteen -a-Guinea) ; e Courses in the 

g o Guineas. Tickets may now be obtained at the Office of 

ite Ineitution. 








Educational. 


(HE LAW SOCIETY.—The Council offers for 
— in JOLY next THREE STU DENTSHIPS of the annual 
value of 401. each, tenable on condition of pursuing under For 

supervision Courses of 1 Studies ap) poued by the ae ‘or 
copies ¥c regulations apply to the LA OCLETY, 100, 





PECIAL NOTICE TO SCHOOLMASTERS.— 
Atatime like this, when the war has disorganized all arrange- 
ments, and schoolmasters are feeling alike the loss of pupils and 
their staff, and special perplexities arise in consequence, 
MESSRS. NEEDES & BOLL invite members of the fession to 
—s  owebnn — yy as to the advisability of co-operation 
between school and school, an arrangement 
whe - ~—¥ on only relieve, but strengthen the owners of schools 
pe feeling the the strain of the present exceptional situation.— 

19, eT CCADI LL 


W rcomssE ABBEY SCHOOL. 


Arrangements are being made after after Christmas to enable girls over 

18 who are 1 from gving abr their 

on special es in Music, Art, and ee Language, pS istory 
An experienved French lady n 

residence ; ‘che will be ron meee present French staff, and by, one 

or more French répétitrices. for 

















BIRKENHEAD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COUNCIL GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
Head Mistress—Miss A. F. EDWARDS. 

ENGLISH MISTRESS REQUIRED in JANUARY, with LH ny 
asa subsidiary subject. Initial salary from 1207. to 1401. accordin: 
qualitosions and experience. Forms of application, which shoul be 
returned by DEC YEMBER 14, ma: a obtained from the Secreta: ary 

| See particular may be hi hac from THE a MISTRE: 

il be da dieavalt cati 
RUBERT T. JONES, Secretary. 
Ranentien Department, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 
November 23, 1914. 


METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF 
8T. PANCRAS. 


JUNIOR PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 
The Council favibe. epuientions for the appointment of a aed 
JUNIOR ASSISTANT in the PUBLIC BRARY. Age 16 
5 ew 401. a annum, rising by 5l. annually toa , # EB , 








‘i feat eotlens: ‘must be mole b a form giving further particulars, 
oy Are rom t to whom all applications 
= 7 be delivered not  * than 120’clock noon on MUNDAY, Decem- 


ber 7, 1914. 
C. % hae BARRETT, Town Clerk. 
The Town Hall, Pancras Road, N.W. 











Situations Wanted. 


ENGLISH LADY REQUIRES’ SECRE- 
TARIAL POST. Experience with Journalist and Architect. 
Accurate Shorthand and Type-writing ; French, German, knowledge 
of Italian.—Box 2083, Athenwum Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, B.C. 








Miscellaneous. 
ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 


British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 
testimonials. Type -writing.—A. B., Box ng Da Press, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £110s. 6d. Entered at the 
New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 8.30. 








The Publishers will be much obliged to 
any reader who will acquaint them with 
any difficulty that may be experienced in 
obtaining copies of the paper. 


Office :— 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








Cupe-Writing, Kc. 


£ 5 OFFERED for BEST STORY (any length) 
Carbon ed AEROS APN Waiae BURRLE, 2m 
Road, Harehills Avenue, Leeds. aa 6 ies 





ite -WRITING of every description carefully 
and promctt? executed at home. 84. per 1,000. 15,000 6d. per 1,000. 
uplicatin; Copying, Translations, Shorthand. 
Miss NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Copabridge Local. 





——— in connexion with the French ‘Toseltute in London. 
A special oy seen for Domestic Science, Hygiene, Drecomaking, 
&e., will also ned. 


Full i information may be obtained from THE HEAD MISTRESS, 
Wycombe Abbey, Bucks. 


Ben WRITING cured b: by our scientific methods. 
Private tuition atany hour. Tuition also ru by post. a4 

Pamphlet, ‘Secrets rf i. - writing,’ post free. —-SMITH & 
SMART 90, 1840" 














Situations Wacant. 
WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 1889. 
QENTRAL WELSH BOARD. 


APPOINTMENT OF EXAMINERS. 
The Executive Committee of the ened will Sperthy proeed to the 
intment of ONE EXAMINER in SCRIPTU UWLEDGFr, 
gE EXAMINER in Ry H_ LANGUAGE AND LITERA- 

TURE, and UNE EXAMINER in BOTANY. 

iculars relating to the a ntments may be obtained from the 

igned not later than MONDAY, December 7, 1914. 
‘Applican te are desired to mri OY ect in respect of which 


they desire information. v0 
Chief rand — Clers of the Board, 
Central Welsh Board. Cardi November 26, 1 


E GOVERNORS OF MERCERS’ SCHOOL, 
HOLBORN, LONDON, hereby give notice that it is their 
intention to elect a HEAD MASTER for Vj Gahod in DKCEM oe 
next, — duties will commence in JANUARY, 1915, or as sooi 
sible. Candidates must be radu ates of sone University 
in the | nited Kingdom. No person is disqualified by reason of his 
not being in aS Orders, but the Governors require that there shall 
be proper prov made for religious instruction in the School, in 
accordance with the principles of the Church of England. 
Candidates are to make their application in writing and forward 
8 one, ther with 8 copies of not more than 3 testimon 
lications must be forwarded to undersigned, whom any 
turt information can be obtained, on or before DECeEM BER®, was. 
THE ( {LERK OF THE MEROERS'’ COMPAN 








Tronmonger Lane, 


IVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


LIVERPOOL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, SHAW STREET. 
Applications are invited for the following Posts at the above-named 
» vacant in JANUARY next :— 
(a) ART MASTER, with full qualifications and experience in 


ching. 
uh pastes and MATHEMATICAL MASTER, with charge of 


(ce) CHEMISTRY and. L MATEEM ATION. MASTER. 
(d) ea 4 MA K, with Elementary Latin and Elementary 
M subsidiary subjects. 

Post (b) is ft inp place of a master on Active Service. Posts (a), (c), and 





DUCATED MAN, ten _ years’ experience 

Literary, Legal, and _ Genealogical Research, British Museum, 

Office, &c., makes urgent appeal for WORK OF ANY SORT 

on — to to support his family during the present crisis. H faneste ae 

ences.—A care of Athenwum Press, 11, Bream's Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, London, E.U. 





RTISTIC BOOK-PLATES DESIGNED. 
Clients’ requirements studied. Prices from 108. 6d.— 
DESIGNER, 9, Hestercombe Avenue, Fulham, 8.W. 





[HE ART-WORKERS’ GUILD TRUSTEES, 
Ltd., are willing to LET their HALL for Afternoon or 
Evening Conce’ Meetings. — Apply to THE SECRETARY, 6, 
Queen square, Ww.c. 





RIGHTON.—TO LET, FURNISHED or 
pty ny Double-fronted, three-storied House (third 
aor et as rate flat). Three minutes g= Central Station. 
Facing Bouth. limpses of sea to East and by ® Baad of Downs 
“ rear. No basement. Back entrance. 

On Entrance Floor: Dinies: room with slectrie heater and service 
hatchway from kitchen; Study, Large Drawing-room Lavatory, 
w.c., Kitchen, Two Pantries ond | zoullery. 

On — oor : Four Bedrooms (six beds) three fitted with gas 
fires. room. Bath-room (geyser), and w.c. 
ant, Feet ve of all taxes 3Ol. a year unfurnished. Furnished, 
Ey se Atheneum Press, 11 Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, 








Authors’ Agents. 
M&S: WANTED AT ONCE 
or 


SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON (1915), 
Typed or Written. 
Every Contribution will be read without delay. 


Write for appointment or send work, in wa, case enclosing stamps 
for reply or return of MS. 


Address 
POTTER & CO., Holborn House, 22, Gray's Inn Road, W.C. 
"Phone: Holborn 318. 





NHE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 

consider and place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of 

all kiuds dealt with by experts who place gftuthers’ interest first. 
'wenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's lun, W. 








(d) are vacancies on the regular staff, in two cases due 
A or its equivalent is necessary, and candidates must be 
under 35 years of age. 
in salary in each case will be at the rate of 150/. 
These appointments are subject to the peeves ons 7) “Part Vil. 
(Spperannuation) of the Laverpest Corporation Act, 1913. 
ay, “gaits and forms of application may be obtained from 
JAMES G. LEGGE. , Director of Education, 14, Sir Thomas Street, 
Liverpool with whom by a letter of 
application and copies of not less t'\an three recent test{monials, must 
be lodged not later than MONDAY, December 7, m4. 
EDWARD R. PICKME 
Clerk to the Local Education Authority. 








Printers. 


HE ATHENZUM PRESS has a wide ex- 
perience in modern BOOK, NEWSPAPER, and CATALOGUE 
production, and will be pleased to submit an Estimate on receipt of 
your requirements. 
11 and 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Telegrams: Evmovusos, Lonvon. 


Telephone: Centra 2120. 





ee conten MSS. and Ppl WRITING | of 
escr! Short- 
rR nh Paiste Hie ‘OF egenaren %, ee "Lane. Tel. 








TYPE. -WRITING undertaken by Woman Grads. 
i ats | (heetenl Selves, Nee College, omieiige ; Intermed: 

q arc evision, orthand. CAMBRIDOR 
TYPE-WRITING sail 5, 
Belopbows ; 900 Olt, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.O, 





8S. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 


Carbon Copies, 3d. References to 1 thors. Oxford 
Higher Local.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road Ke mown Aut aw. 





AUTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, 
PLAYS, ESSAYS 
TYPE-WRITTEN WITH COMPLETE ACCURAOY. 
9d. per 1,000 words. 
Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. 
References to well-known Writers. 
M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 





M 8S. of EVERY KIND accurately and 

dates TYPE- ST RITTES 104, per 1 soe msede, We clear 
Op. 4. 

intdnaeeiibs TAPP. Ro Rosebank, Great Elms Rood t Bromley, Rent 





UTHORS. AUTHORS. AUTHORS. 
TORIES, SERMONS 


MS8., &c., TYPED correctly and 
expeditiously.For terms apply MODERN OFFIC 
Ou. 47 47, Market Street, Manchest iter. — EQUIPwENT 





Sales by Auction. 


Books and Autograph Letters. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will | SELL by 


Ps gg of Seome ns, soane o. 
WEP ’ ecem 2, ae i" cit clook, 
BOOKS IN VARIOUS BRANCHES OF LITEHA TURE, k 
Rroinowski's Birds of Australia, 6 vols.—Salt's Views in Pee oe 
Ackermann’s Cambridge University, 2 vols., Squtherbours’s © Scenery 

of England and Waler, Woodward's Eccentric Excursions, and ther 
Books with Coloured Plates—Diirer’s Little Passion, Venice, —_ 
A small Collection of Books on Music—an pete. oe et bo ot 
Bell's Shakespeare, 20 vols., red morocco - 

17 vole., half morocco—an interesting ( ‘ot Bwioburne' mate Willen 
Blake, with Presentation ingore) ion to Theodore Watts-Dunton— 
The Funeral of the Duke of Wellington, Coloured Typereme by Alken 
and #ala—Modern anes Editions — Recent Publications from a 
Keviewer's Lit wary. &c.—also a Collection of AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS, includ ns examples of Samuel Pepys, Scott, Goethe, 
Crabbe, Turner, Cruikshank, Tennyson, Browning, Ruskin, ‘ke. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 
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Catalogues. 


ROOKS. .—ALL OUT OF PRINT and RARE 
hject SUPPLIED. The most expert 
diate Ploss state ah oe oy for CATALOGUE. I make 
« special feature of exchanging any Naleable Books for others selected 
from J various lists. “ al list of 2,000 Books I ay oy — 


Sp. —— R'4 Great tookshop, John Bri; ight 
) Sey r Symons, Romantic oat D ‘niet 
Poetry ; William Blake, lst Edits., 6s. each; h. Genius and Me- 


Greek and hy Bthics 2 vols. 31. 108, 











Probident Institutions. 


THE 
BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Invested Capital, £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
A You oun is Ben ¢ Ry of tent by inal can poet, 6 the com of 
right to dA, 14 yh--=— vanteges :— 
FIRST. Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 
existe. 





SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country for aged Members. 

FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when needed. 

F rther information apply to Ten peceytany of the 
justivation. Stationers’ Hall Pate 4 Ludgate H 








Magazines, Kr. 
THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 


DECEMBER. 
“THE HAPPY WARRIOR.” By Col. A. Keene, D.8.0. 


RUTHLESS WARFARE AND FORBIDDER uprnone 
By Sir Thomas Barclay, 
Vice-President of the Institute of International Law 


THE WASTE OF THE WAR AND THE TRADE OF PAs MORROW 
By Yves Guyot 

LTUR” FROM A PUTOH POINT OF VIEW 
cmmnacuaiiions By the Right Rev. Bishop Frodsham 


ad D ity SIGNIFICANCE: with some Impression 
TE a hones Vi . By William Blane 


THE CASE OF se. "AZmAM By the Rev. J. L. Walton 
Lore FROM PARIS AND SOTSSONS A HUND®ED YEARS 
- Communicated by Lady Kinloch-Vooke 


wnat 17 COULD NAPOLEON ACOUMPLISH TO-DAY? 
By R. M. Johnston 
Assistant Professor of Modern Bletory at Harvard 


ICA AND THE WAR: a Symposium 
ee wa Sir HarryB H. Sebastien, G.0.M.G. K.C.B. 


R AND ARBITRATIO 
= By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Carlisle 


L8—GERMAN AND OTHERS 
wae By Sir Bampfylde Fuller, K.C.8.1. 


By Mildred A. R. Tuker 
By 8. G. Dunn 


RELIGIONS AND THE WAR 
SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON THE SELF 


RALIST IN NORTH AFRICA 
.— By H. M. Wallis (Ashton Hilliers) 


coronal CANE OR HOME-GROWN BEET? A corona’ 
By Frederic I. Scard, F 


OBYERAL VON BERNHARDI ON THE MORAL LOGO. roe 
By W. H. Mallock 
80M help 1esUps Ss OF THE W. 
a) A DIPLOMATIC CENTENARY: 1814 and 1914 
By J. A. R. Marriott 
(2) ALBACE-LORRAINE By A. F. Whyte, M.P. 
London : Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5. New Street, Square. 


BIOLOGY IN RELATION TO EDUCATION. 


A Course of THREE LECTURES 
given by Miss HOSKYNS-ABRAHALL at Crosby Hall. 


Lecture I. PHERSONA: THE MASK. 

Lecture IL PSYCHE: THE SOUL. 

Lecture III. “MORS JANUA VITA.” 
Lectures appeared in The Atheneum of APRIL 25, 


These 
and five following numbers. A few complete Sets of the 
Six Issues may now be obtained. 








Price 3s. post free. 


THE ATHEN ZUM OFFICE, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Qossstr BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
By LEWIS MELVILLE. 
SEE 
NOTES AND QUERIES 
Por JULY 6, 13, 27; AUGUST 3, 17, 24; and SEPTEMBER 7, 1912. 
Price for the Seven Numbers, 2s. 4d.; or free by post, 2s. 7d. 


JOHN ©. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Hetes and Queries (fice, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.O. 








MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW LIST 


New 6s. Novels. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TANTE.’ 


THE ENCOUNTER 
By Anne Douglas Sedgwick 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MRS. GREEN.’ 
THE CITY OF UNDER By Evelyne Rynd 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE VILLAGE IN THE 
JUNGLE.’ 


THE WISE VIRGINS By Leonard Woolf 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘BRIDE ELECT.’ 


THE RECOILING FORCE 





By A. M. Champneys 
THE HOLE OF THE PIT By Adrian Ross 
LOCKETT’ S LEA _ By Sibell Vansittart 





NOW READY. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
BAR AND BENCH 


By the Right Hon. 


VISCOUNT ALVERSTONE, C.M.G. 
Lord Chief Justice of England from 1900 to 1912. 
With Illustrations from Sketches hy 
the late Sir FRANK LOCKWOOD. 

1 vol. 128, 6d. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ A mine of ripe experience and 
sound suggestion.” 

The Times.— Lord Alverstone’s recollections are the 
aon professional success rarely—if, indeed, ever — 
equalled. 

Morning Post.—‘‘ A book full of wisdom that is not 
altogether professional, and much richer in humour than 
you would think at first sight.” 


Lively Recollections of a Popular Song Writer. 
FRIENDS AND MEMORIES 


By MAUDE VALERIE WHITE. 
128. 6d. net. 


, Liverpool Courier.—“ Intensely interesting from first to 
ast. 





Most Interesting Chronicles of Crime. 


DAYS OF MY YEARS 


By Sir MELVILLE MACNAGHTEN, C.B., 


Late Chief of the Criminal Investigation Dept., 
Scotland Yard. 


1 vol. 128. 6d. net. 





The Celebrated Composer's Recollections. 
PAGES FROM 


AN UNWRITTEN DIARY 


By Sir CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD 
With Illustrations. 1 vol. 12s. 6d. net. 


Observer.—‘* These ‘ Pages’ will command and deligh 
legions of readers.” : wy 


CHARMING NATURE STORIES. 
THE WOOD PEOPLE: and Others. 


By M. D. HAVILAND. Illustrated by HA 
ROUNTREE. Se. net. wie — 


ADVENTURES AMONG WILD 


Flowers. By JOHN TREVENA, a e* 
the Cruel? we Illustrated 7s. 6d. n a 








For Concert-Goers. 


THE PROMENADE TICKET: a 


Lay Record of Concerts. By A. H. SIDGWI 
‘Author of ‘ Walking Essays,’ iy 38. 6d. net. — 
The Times.—“ What the Upton Letters, owing, ha 
to a certain grandiosity, just failed to do for literature ond 
the amenities, this book, in a more unbuttoned way, easily 
compasses for music.” 





London : 
EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43, Maddox St., W. 





SPECIAL 
WAR BOOKS 


DEALING WITH MANY ASPECTS OF 
THE GREAT EUROPEAN OFERT 





The Story of the Great European War = to 
the Battle of the Aisne. 
WITH FRENCH AT THE FRONT 
By Capt. Brereton, the famous Author of ‘With 
Roberts to Candahar,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
THE BRITISH ARMY BOOK 


By Poul Danby and Lieut -Col. Cyril Fiel 

R.M.L.I. A Descriptive Account of the gifs, 
Deeds of the British Army, brought up to date, 
Profusely illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


THE MASTERY OF THE AIR 


By W. J. Claxton. The marvellous story of man’s 
achlovesnents in the conquest of the air. Profusely 
illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MODERN WEAPONS OF WAR: 


By Land, Sea, and Air 

7 Cyril Hall. A popular account of all the engines 
modern destruction. Illustrated with the latest 

— from the Seat of War. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


EUROPE SINCE NAPOLEON 


By E. Levett. With 10 "7 and many Illustrations. 
Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. . net. 





WITH ROBERTS TO PRETORIA: 
4 Tale of the ~_r - African War 
y G. A. Henty. 6s. 
ror NAME AND FAME; 
Or. to barr with Roberts 
y G. A. Henty. 5s. 
were ROBERTS TO CANDAHAR: 


4 Tale of the Third Afghan War 
By Capt. Brereion. 5s. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Lrp., 50, Old Bailey, E.C. 








How will the War affect 
your Investments P 


FINANCIAL 


Review of Reviews 
The Leading Magazine on 


Investment. 
Which contains — 


SPECIAL ARTICLES BY DISTIN- 
GUISHED AUTHORITIES DEALING 
WITH THIS IMPORTANT QUESTION 


I Every Copy of the September issue 
contains a Coupon entitling the 
purchaser to FREE INFORMATION 
regarding any Investment. 


1/- net 
On Sale at all Bookstalls 
or from the Publishers 


2, Waterloo Place, Pall 
Mall, London, S.W. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S LIST. 
SUPERB DOUBLE NUMBER 


NOW READY OF THE Price ONE SHILLING 


CHRISTMAS WINDSOR 


COMPLETE STORIES AND ARTICLES BY 














MAURICE HEWLETT E. F. BENSON DORNFORD YATES 
RUDYARD KIPLING S. MACNAUGHTAN H. de VERE STACPOOLE 
ANTHONY HOPE H. A. VACHELL J. C. SNAITH 

GERTRUDE PAGE ; JUSTUS M. FORMAN Cc. G. D. ROBERTS 


And many others. 


MAGNIFICENT 
15 COLOURED PLATES 15 
R 
THE KING | i THE PRINCE OF WALES | _ LORD KITCHENER | SIR JOHN FRENCH 





THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 


OUR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS ™ "zac 


Over 600 Illustrations. 512 pages. Cloth binding, bevelled edges, 6s, net. 22 Coloured Plates by leading Naval and Military Artists. 


A lightly written and lavishly illustrated volume dealing with life in the British Army and Navy, and the Defence Forces of the Empire generally, and giving a wealth of 
authoritative information on matters of the greatest interest to all. 























With 48 Coloured Plates. THE BOOK FOR THE HANDY MAN. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW (Revised and Rewritten) EDITION of 
WARD, LOCK & CO.’S BOOK OF 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN MECHANIC 
N U R S E R Y R H Y M E S Nearly 400 Illustrations. Over 500 pages. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 











Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, net. The most complete and comprehensive guide for amateurs ever published. 
Containing a complete collection of the old favourite Rhymes and Jingles (over four “There is a fund of solid information of every kind in this work which entitles it to 
hundred), FORLY-EIGHT of the most popular being illustrated in colour by | the proud distinction of being a complete vade mecum of the subjects upon which it 
MARGARET W. TARRANT.  End-papers and book wrapper also in colour. treats "— Daily Telearaph. 








WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 


WONDER BOOK * yfsutir gust oo 


Crown 4to, picture boards, 3s. 6d. ; in handsome cloth gilt binding, 5s, Twelve coloured plates. 264 pages. 300 Illustrations. 
From the first issue of this favourite Annual the constant aim has been to present for the delight and entertainment of the little ones THE BEST, AND ONLY THE BEST, in 
picture, verse, and story. The TWELVE COLOURED PLATES are all dainty works of art. The full-page and other tinted drawings in the text number nearly THREE HUNDRED, 
making the volume the most sumptuous gift-book for children issued at a moderate price. — 














THE WONDER BOOK SERIES _ MiicYsiurss torBors sna girs 


Picture Boards, 3s. 6d. ; Handsome Cloth Gilt, 58, 12 Coloured Plates. 264 pages. Nearly 300 Illustrations. 





THE WONDER THE WONDER 
All children love soldiers. This handsome volume tells all about them : how they live, This fascinating new volume, descriptive of * life on the ocean wave,” is not only of 
how they work, how they fight. The coloured plates and battle pictures are by the most interest to the young people for whom it is primarily intended, but to all classes of the 
famous military artists. community. It tells in simple language all about the great liners and warships, and is 


crowded with pictures that make an instant appeal to all who love the sea. 


THE WONDER 
| THE WONDER 
BOOK OF RAILWAYS BOOK OF ANIMALS 


A volume intended first of all to entertain, but in entertaining it instructs. It has : ; , 
scores of interesting chatty articles about engines, signals, and tunnels, mingled with This handsome volume is not merely a picture book, or a story book, or a natural 
merry rhymes and thrilliog stories of railway adventure. history book, but a blend ofall three, with many entertaining and instructive features 








THE LITTLE WONDER BOOKS 


Each with 30 Coloured Illustrations. Medium 16mo, Picture Boards, 1s. net. 
A Dainty New Series of Humorous Stories for the Little Ones, by HARRY GOLDING (Editor of the Wunder Book). 


MOTHER GOOSE: Here Rhymes BULLY BOY | BOBBY, BUN AND BUNTY | APPLE TREE bs ae 





TICK, TACK, and TOC ROBBIE AND DOBBIE THE BROWNIES’ BIRTHDAY - T(M TUBBY ‘TO« 


MRS. BEETON’S COOKERY BOOKS 


‘‘THE BEST COOKERY BOOKS IN THE WORLD.” 
Westminster Gazette.—‘* As companions to puzzled young housekeepers, and as advisers and comforters to all who are responsible for the smooth working of the domestic wheels, 
Mrs. Beeton’s Cookery Books are still unrivalled.” 


Half le ° " ; he ¥ 7 
MRS. BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. rin or tree alt ign net.” Containing over 2.000 pues: 
of letterpress, besides hundreds of Illustrations and many Coloured Plates. 
a r v0, ly b A ather, . net. J 
MRS. BEETON’S FAMILY COOKERY. [rk inthundreds ot Hiustrations and many Coloured Plates.) Pes of letter 
yo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 7 zes, i ing ins i 
MRS. BEETON’S ALL ABOUT COOKERY. fami sndevery'kind of cookery, a6. With numerous Golowed Plates cout 
other Illustrations. 
La yO, ¢ gilt, 2s, 6d. : 
MRS. BEETON’S SHILLING COOKERY BOOK. pos Rage Bets Rang Bag BFF 2600 cai ee 
about 576 pages. With numerous Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. se 
MRS. BEETON’S EVERYDAY COOKERY,  20iisTiustmtions, dnd Coloured Plates P™*""* Of 1,00 receipts, nearly 














Complete Illustrated Catalogue of Gift-Books Post Free on Application. 


WARD, LOCK & CO., LTD., SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





WHY WE ARE AT WAR. 


'QREAT BRITAIN’S CASE. 


By Members of the Oxford Faculty of Modern History: E. cen | 
C. R. L. Fletcher, L. G. Wickham Legg, H. W. C. Davis, Arthur Hassall, 
F. Morgan. | 


With Appendices of Original Documents, including the authorized | 
English Translation of the White Book issued by the er 
Government, the Russian Orange Book, Extracts from the 
Belgian Grey Book, Sir M. de Bunson’s Dispatch, and Sir | 
Edward Goschen’s Dispatches. 
Demy 8vo. Price 2s. net in paper covers; or 2s. 6d. net in cloth. Third 
Edition (Eighth Impression) now ready, revised and enlarged. 


Also Translated into FRENCH, 2f. 50; ITALIAN, 21. 50; DUTCH, 
2 kroner ; SPANISH, pias. 2.50 ; DANISH and GERMAN in the Press. | 


Essays and Studies. By Members of the English Association, 
8vo, 5s. net each. 


Just Published. Vol. V. 
Rhythm in Engli ish Verse, Prose, and Speech. D. S. MacColl. 
The Novels of Mark Rutherford. A. E. Taylor. 
English Place-Names and Teutonic Sagas. F. W. Moorman. 
Shelley’s a of Life. F. Melian Stawell. 
Emily Bronté. J. C. Smith. 
Translation from Old into Modern English. A. Blyth Webster. 


I. 1910 (H. Bradley, R. Bridges, W. P. Ker, G. Neilson, G. Saintsbury, 
E. Sichel, C. E. Vaughan). Collected by A.C. Bradley. 

If. 1911 (A. C. Bradley, F. S. Boas, C. E. Montague, A. Clutton- 
Brock, J. Bailey, F. Moorman, H. Alexander). Collected by 
H. C. Beeching. 

1912 (G. Murray, A. A. Jack, J. W. Mackail, T. S. Omond, 
D. W. Rannie, G. Saintsbury, H. C. Beeching). Collected by 
W. P. Ker. 

IV. 1913 (J. E. Spingarn, O. Elton, A. Mawer, C. Winstanley, A. C 

Guthkelch, A. R. Skemp, G. P. Baker). Collected by C. H. Herford. 


Oxford ‘Pamphlets on the War. Prices: 1d., 2d., and) The Legislative Union of England and Scotland. 


3d. net each. List on application. Also in a series of five pamphlete, | 
stiff covers, 1s. net each. | 


Large Scale War Map. 


Two sheets, 60 by 60 and 40 F 60 inches. 


Western Sheet, unmounted, 7s. 6d. net; mounted, 10s. 6d. net; 
rod for hanging, 2s. net. 


Eastern Sheet, unmounted, 5s. net; mounted, 6s. 6d. net; rod, 
ls. 6d. net. 


Complete, unmounted, 10s. 6d. net; mounted, 15s. net; rod, 3s. 6d | 
net. 


A History of the Peninsular War. By ©. OMAN. 
Vol. V., Oct., 181l—Aug. 31, 1812. 8vo:; With 15 Coloured Maps | 
and 6 ‘Photogravure and other Illustrations, 14s. net. Already | 
SS Vol. I., 16s. net; Vols. II., ILL, and IV., 14s. net each. 
To be completed in ‘six volumes. 


Prisoners of War in Britain, 1756—1815. A Record | 
of their Lives, their Romance and their Sufferings. By F. ABELL. 
Illustrated. 8vo, 158. net. 


Military Architecture in England during the 
Middle Ages. By A. HAMILTON THOMPSON. With 200) 
Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Oxford Survey of the British Empire. 
Edited by A. J. HERBERTSON and O. J. R. HOWARTH. In 
collaboration with 73 contributors. 

A description of the Empire and its constituent Territories in their 
Geographical, Economic, Administrative, and Social Aspects at the 
present time. 
Vol. I. The British Isles and Mediterranean Territories. 
Vol. Il. Asiatic Territories. Vol. III. African Territories. 
Vol. IV. American Territories. Vol. V. Australasian | 
Territories. Vol. VI. General Survey. Including Chapters 
on Imperial Defence and the Foreign Office. 
Complete in six volumes. 8vo. With 210 Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs, 27 Coloured Maps, and 103 figures in the text. 3/. 10s. net per 
set, or 14s, net per volume. 


Also issued in three volumes on India Paper, morocco back, 4/. 10s. net | 
per set. Both editions are also obtainable in leather bindings. 


Historical Atlas of Modern Europe. From the Decline | 
of the Roman Empire to the War in South Africa. 5/. 158. 6d. net. 
90 Maps with letterpress to each (obtainable separately at 1s. 6d. net). | 
Maps IX.-XIV. show Europe from the Peace of Westphalia to 1897 ; 
XL. and XLL, Germany from 1648 to 1795. XLUL and XLIIL. | 
extraordinarily interesting pictures of the growth of Prussia and the 
formation of the modern Gane Empire. XLVII. and XLVIII. 
exhibit Poland before the Union of Lublin, 1569, and the 4 
Partition, 1795. Details on application. 


The Ford Lectures delivered in Hilary Term, 1914. By P. HUME 
BROWN. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Drawn by V. B. DARBISHIRE. lowe Fall of Canada. A Chapter in the History of the Seven 


Years’ War. By G. M. WRONG. With 7 Maps and 5 other Plates 
8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


‘The Far East. By A. LITTLE. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
[Regions of the World Series. 
Bourbon and Vasa. A Textbook of European History, 1610-1715. 


With a summary of the events immediately preceding. By J. H. 
SACRET. With 7 Maps. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


The Auxilia of the Roman Imperial Army. 
By G. L. CHEESMAN. | 5s. net. ; 


Wakefield’s View of the Art of Colonization. 


A Reprint of the First Edition (1849). With an Introduction by 
JAMES COLLIER. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Trans- Atlantic Historical Solidarity. By ©. F. 
ADAMS. 8vo, 6s. net. 


Dedications and Patron Saints of English Churches. 


By FRANCIS BOND. With 252 Illustrations. Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Gods of Northern Buddhism. By A. GETTY. 
With 8 Coloured Plates and 56 Full-Page Plates in half-tone. 4to, 
638. net. 


Palace and Mosque at Ukhaidir. A Study in Early 
Mohammedan Architecture. By GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL. 
With numerous Plates and Folding Plans. 4to, 42s. net. 


Travels in the Mogul Empire, A.D. 1656-1668. 


By F. BERNIER. Fes by A. CONSTABLE. Second Kdition, 
Revised by V. A. SMITH. Crown 8vo, 6s. net; on Oxford India 
paper, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Music of Hindostan. By A. H. FOX STRANGWAYS. 
With many Musical Examples and other Illustrations. 8vo, 21s. net. 


The Evolution of Harmony. By ©. H. KITSON. Crown 
8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


Roger Bacon Essays. Contributed by various Writers on the 
occasion of the Commemoration of the Seventh Centenary of his Birth. 
Collected and Edited by A. G. LITTLE. 8vo, 16s. net. 


Sea Songs and Ballads. Selected by CHRISTOPHER STONE. 
With Introduction by Admiral SIR CYPRIAN BRIDGE. Popular 
Edition. Fceap. 8vo, Is. net. 


War Songs. Selected by CHRISTOPHER STONE. With Intro- 


duction by General SIR IAN HAMILTON. Popular Edition. Fcap. 
8vo, ls. net. 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE (176 pages) POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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Macmillan’s Books Suitable for Presents 
LIFE OF LORD AVEBURY. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. With Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols, 8vo, 30s. net. 


THE SERVICE KIPLING. | BY THE LATE LORD ROBERTS. 


|Forty-One Years in India. From subalte 
In 26 Dainty 16mo Volumes, printed in an old-style type designed after an | 0 ty a Mh Snitie Bveve a pry ernserrs - nas 
old Venetian model and known as the Dolphin Type. Bound in Blue a P . ions. Extra 


Cloth. 2s. 6d. net per vol. Lett f jte J h J h 
‘ : etters from and to Joseph Joachim. Selected 
Plain Tales from the Hills, 2 vols | | and Translated by NORA BICKLEY. With Preface by J. A. 


Soldiers Three. 2 vols. | FULLER-MAITLAND. With 8 Full-Page Plates and Photogravure 


ones ° P Frontispiece. S8vo, 128. 6d. net. 
Wee Willie Winkie. 2 vols. | Pall Mali Gazette.—‘' There are no dull letters in the book, and all of 
From Sea to Sea. 4 vols. 


them reveal more or less the rich temperament of the musical German at its 
THE POCKET KIPLING. 


best.” 
In Blue Cloth, with gilt — = 6d. net a4 vol. Also Scarlet Leather 
inding, 0s. net each. 




















Just ready. 


December. 





The City of Dancing Dervishes, and other Sketches 

and Studies from the Near East. By HARRY CHARLES LUKACH, 

Author of ‘ The Fringe of the East,’ &c. Illustrated. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
[ Tuesday. 














PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. { FROM°*SEA TO SBA. 2 vols. AUTHOR’S ANNOTATED EDITION, 
MANY INVENTIONS. . . F 
JUST SO STORIES FOR LITTLE Edited with new Memoir by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. With 
TER LOGY SHAT PARES. CHILDREN. Illustrated. Portrait. Extra crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. - 
Stories. TRAFFICS AND“DISCOVERIES. 
SOLDIERS THREE, and Other Stories. PUCK OF PJOK’S HILL. Illustrated. | ° . ° a 
Satires of Circumstance. Lyrics & Reveries. 
THE JUNGLE BOOK, Illustrated. a | Ps s : 
THE SECOND JUNGLE Book Titus. REWARDS AND AIRIES. Tilustrated. With Miscellaneous Pieces. By THOMAS HARDY. 
THE DAY’S WORK. THE NAULAHKA. By Rupyarp Kip. | Sunday Times.—*‘ There is a sense ia which the ‘ Satires of Circumstance,’ 
STALKY & CO. LING and WOLCOTT BALESTIER. which in their ‘fifteen glimpses’ lend their title to Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 
price 68. per vol., is ulso on sale. which he has set his hand.” 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR. BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
ING. With Ul tions by the Author, | KIPLING. With 16 Illustrations | ‘ : 
and i2 additional Hustrationsin Colour | Maurice and Edward Detmold. sve, Deccan Nursery Tales; or, Fairy Tales from 
THE BRUSHWOOD ° JDY | Y. By Rupy KIPLING. With | “ A . ie 
Kipling. With Tlusteations by FH, | Illustrations by F- H. Townsend. 8vo, | With 8 Illustrations in Colour by M. V. DHURANDHAR. Pott 
68. | 4to, 4s. 6d. net. 
HIGHWA YS AND BYWA YS SERIES. Ramayana, the Mahabharata, and other Early Sources, retold by 
p é as RICHARD WILSON. With 16 Coloured Plates and Line Illustra- 
Extra crown 8vo, gilt top. In uniform binding. 5s. net per vol. 


LIFE’S HANDICAP. KIM. Illustrated. The Works of Tennyson. With Notes by the Author. 
WEE WILLIE WINKIE, and Other 
THOMAS HARDY’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 

trated. SONGS FROM BOOKS. Crown: 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
*,* The “Uniform Edition” of Mr. Kipling’s Works, in Scarlet Cloth, extra crown svo, | new volume of poems, may be considered among the most remarkable verse to 
JUST SO STORIES. By Rupyarp Kip- | THE JUNGLE Boex. By RvpyYAarp | WITH ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR, 

by Joseph M. Gleeson. 4to, 6s. net. | 5s, net. the South. By C. A. KINCAID, C.V.0., Indian Civil Service. 

Townsend. 8vo, 68. | 

ani The Indian Story Book. Containing Tales from the 
tions from Drawings by F.C. PAPE. F cap. 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


| 
L | [Ingle Nook Series. 
incolnshire. By WILLINGHAM FRANKLIN RAWNSLEY. . |} 
With Illustrations by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. [Just published. | Enchanted Tulips, and Other Verses for 


Spectator.—‘‘ Maintains the high standard of the excellent series to | Children. By A., E., and M. KEARY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
which it belongs. It is illustrated by the delightful drawings of Mr. | Western Daily Press.—‘‘ A charming little gift-book for children.” 
Frederick L. Griggs, who has found many charming subjects for his dis- | 


tinguished pencil.” Outa Karel’s Stories, South African Folk- 


LONDON. By Mrs. E. T. Cook. Illus- | SOMERSET. By Epwaxn Hurrox. Lore Tales. By SANNI METELERKAMP. With Illustrations 
trated by Hugh Thomson and Frederick Illustrated by Nelly Erichsen. : sENOT 7 X 
L. Griggs. | DEVON AND CORNWALL. By ARTHUR | by CONSTANCE PENSTONE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MIDDLESEX. By WatteR JERROLD. | H. Norway. Illustrated by Joseph | Ladies’ Field. —‘* A capital gift-book for children of all ages.” 
With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. Pennell and Hugh Thomson. | = aga Tage —— 


HERTFORDSHIRE. By H.W. Towrxins. | SOUTH WALES. By A. G. Bravtey.| [H, G. WELLS’S New and Amusing Novel. 
Illustrated by Frederick L. Griggs. Illustrated by Frederick L. Griggs. 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. By CLEMENT 
SHORTER. Illustrated by Frederick L. 
Griggs 

SURREY. ByERric PARKER. Illustrated 
by Hugh Thomson. 

KENT. By WattreR JERROLD. Iilus- 
trated by Hugh Thomson. 


SUSSEX. By E. V. Lucas. Illustrated | 


by Frederick L. Griggs. 

BERKSHIRE. By James Epmunp 
VINCENT. Illustrated by Frederick L. 
Griggs. 

OXFORD AND THE COTSWOLDS. By 
HERBERT A. Evans. Illustrated by 
Frederick L. Griggs. 

SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. By the 
Ven W. H. Hutton. Illustrated by 
Edmund H. New. 

HAMPSHIRE. By D. H. Moutray READ. 
Illustrated by Arthur B. Connor. 

DORSET. By Sir FREDERICK TREVES. 
Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. 


“ * 
* 


NORTH WALES. By A. G. BRADLRyY. | 

| —— by Joseph Pennell and Hugh THE WIFE OF SIR ISAAC HARMAN. 6s. 
omson. | = 

CAMBRIDGE AND BLY. | By the Rev. | The Demi-Gods. By JAMES STEPHENS, Author of ‘The 
(DWA NYBRARE, ustrated by | ‘ ’ 1 -~ 

Frederick L. Griggs. Crock of Gold,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 58. net. 

| EAST ANGLIA. By W. A. Dutt. Illus. | Country Life.—‘‘ Mr. Stephens’s new book is a worthy successor to ‘ The 

trated by Joseph Pennell. | Charwoman’s Daughter’ and ‘The Crock of Gold,’ and those who have 


| gy ey FR a ae | appreciated those earlier works will need no other recommendation than this.” 


| YORKSHIRE. By ARTHUR H. Norway. ; "ee ee . 

Illustrated by Joseph Pennell and | Inc red ible Ad ve ntu res. Five Btories by ALGSRNON 
Hugh Thomson, BLACKWOOD, Author of ‘A Prisoner in Fairyland,’ &c. Extra 
|THE LAKE@ DISTRICT. By A. G. | siecenas te, Oh. 

Pomiband ek teeeneen ee | Observer.—" All the tales are works of supreme artistry; and it is, 
THE BORDER. By ANDREW LaNG and | moreover, @ rare pleasure to find a connoisseur of the occult who so 

= LanG. Illustrated by Hugh | emphatically repudiates sensationalism. 

omson, 


DONEGAL AND ANTRIM. By me Neighborhood Stories. New Stories of Friendship. By 


GWYNN. 1 d by Hugh a 7 . : : : ‘ P 
oe... “- tee Fe oom ZONA GALE, Authot of ‘Friendship Village,’ &. With Frontis- 


Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. piece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


The Excavations at Baby- 
lon. By ROBERT KOLDEWEY. 
Translated by AGNES 8. JOHNS. 
With 255 Illustrations, including 7 in 
Colour, and Plans. Super-royal 8vo, 
21s. net. [ Tuesday. 


The Musical Faculty: its 


Origins and Processes. By 
WILLIAM WALLACE, Author of 
*The Threshold of Music.’ Extra 
crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


CANON .CARNEGIE. 
Democracy and Christian 
Doctrine. An Essay in Reinter- 

pretation. By W. H. CARNEGIE, 
M.A., Canon of Westminster and Rector 


of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. Crown 
8vo, 48. 6d. vet. 


The Gospel of Jesus and 
the Problems of Demo- 


Cracy. By HENRY C. VEDDER, 


Author of ‘The Reformation in Ger- 
many, &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 





Property and Contract in 
their Relations to the 


Distribution of Wealth. 
By RICHARD T. ELY, Ph.D. LL.D., 
Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Wisconsin. In 2 vols. 
crown S8vo, 17a. net. 


Essays on Books. By 
WILLIAM LYON PHELPs, M.A. 
(Harvard) Ph.D. (Yale). Crown 8vo, 
6s. 6d. net. 

*.* Dickens. Carlyle, Jane Austen, 

Richardson, Whitcier, and others are the 

subjects of discussion of the thirteen Essays. 


You and I. Poems. By HARRIET 
MONROE. Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. net. 


Romance. A Play. By EDWARD 
SHELDON. Crown S8vo, 5s. 6d. net. 





Transpiration and_ the 


Ascent of Sap in Plants. 
By HENRY H. DIXON, Sc.D. F.R.S., 
University Professor of Botany in 
Trinity College, Dublin. Illustrated. 
8vo, 53. net. [Science Monographs. 


Text-Book of Embryology. 
onan by WILLIAM HEAPE, M.A. 


Vol. I. Invertebrata. By 
E. W. MACBRIDE, M.A. D.Sc. LL.D. 
F.R.S., Professor of Zoology at the 
Imperial College of Science and Tech- 
nology, South Kensington. Illustrated. 
Medium 8vo, 25s. net. [ Tuesday. 


SECOND IMPRESSION REVISED. 


A Text-Book on Sound. 
By EDWIN H. BARTON, DSe. 
F.R.S8.E., &c., Professor of Experi- 
mental Physics, University College, 
Nottingham. Second Impression re- 
vised. Extra crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


*,” Macm/tlan’s Illustrated Catalogue post 
free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., London. 





Standard Historical Books 


LORD MACAULAY. 


Complete Works. 
“ ALBANY” EDITION. With 12 Portraits. 12 vols. 
large crown 8vo, 38. 6d. each, or 21. 2s. the Set. 
History of England. 
POPULAR EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. 
Essays, with Lays of Ancient 
Rome, &c. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. With Portrait 
and 4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Miscellaneous Writings, Speeches, 
and Poems. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 4d. 


SIR G. 0. TREVELYAN, Bart. 


The American Revolution. 
CABINET EDITION. Vols. L. IL III. (comprising 
Parts I. and II.). Vol. IV. (being Part III.). Crown 
8vo, 58. net each. 

George the Third and Charles Fox. 
The concluding Part of ‘The American Revolution.’ 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Vol. I.. with Map, 7s. 6d. net. Vol. IT.. 7s. 6d. net. 


G. MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
FOURTH EDITION. 
England in the Age of Wycliffe. 
8vo, 68. net. 
FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 
Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman 
Republic (1843-49). With 7 Maps and 35 Illustra- 
tious. 8vo, 68. 6d. net. 
ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 
Garibaldi and the Thousand. (May, 
1860.) With 5 Maps and numervus Illustrations. 8vo, 
78. 6d. net. 
‘TWELFTH THOUSAND. 
Garibaldi and the Making of Italy. 
(May-Nov., 1868.) With 4 Maps and numerous Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. 7». 6d. net. 


History of England. 12 vols. crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. each 
Short Studies on Great Subjects. 

CABINET EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 

POPULAR EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 3». 6d. each. 

POCKKT EDITION. 5 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth, 28. net 

each vol. ; leather, 3%. net each vol. 

English Seamen in the Sixteenth 

Century. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION, suitable for Presentation, 
al _ 68, net. — ” 1 af ; ere 
History of England, 1603-1642. 10 vols. 

crown 8vo, 58. net each. 

History of the Great Civil War, 

1642-1649. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5%. net each. 
History of the Commonwealth and 

Erqtectoente, 1649-1656. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net 

eac! 


cn. 
The Student’s History of England. 


With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


W. E. HARTPOLE LECKY. 
Popular Edition, price 2s. 6d. net each volume. 
History of England in the Eigh- 

teenth Century. 7 vols. 
History of ireland in the Eigh- 
teenth Century. 2 vols. 
Map of Life. 
Democracy and Liberty. 2 vols. 5s. net. 
Leaders of Public Opinion in t[re- 
land : Flood—Grattan—O’Connell. 2 vols. 5s. net. 
The Rise and Influence of the 
Spirit of Rationalism in Europe. 
European Morals from Augustus 
to Charlemagne. 


MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. 
A History of the Papacy, 1378-1527. 


6 vols. crown Svo, 5s. net each. 


JULIAN CORBETT. 

Drake and the Tudor Navy. with 
Portraits, Illustrations, and Maps. 2 vols. er. Svo, 16s. 

The Successors of Drake. With Portraits, 
Maps, and Plans. 8vo, 21s. 

England in the Mediterranean, 
1603-1713. 2 vols. Svo, 24s. net. 

England in the Seven Years’ War. 
With 14 Maps and Plans. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 

The Campaign of Trafaigar. with 13 
Charts and Diagrams. Svo, 168. net. 

Some Principles of 








Maritime 


___Strategv. 8vo, 9s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





NEW BOOKS. 


A WOMAN IN CHINA. By Mary 
GAUNT, Author of ‘Alone in West Africa.’ 
134 Photographs.‘ 15s. net. 


A new light is thrown upon a most interesting 
subject, the life of a mysterious people lives 
in her pages of vivid description, the life of the 
white man in the midst of an alien race stands out 
clear and distinct as in one of Kipling’s stories, 
and the glamour of the strange and weird is over 
all. Add to this the most excellent photographs 
and the publisher feels he is justified in predicting 
for ‘A Woman in China’ a great success. 


TEN THOUSAND MILES WITH 


A DOG-SLED. By Archdeacon HUDSON 
STUCK. With 4 Illustrations in Full Colour 
and 54 in Half-tone. Cloth gilt, 16s. net. 


‘* This is one of the very best books of mission- 
ary travel that we have ever had the good fortune 
to read. It should appeal to a far wider public 
than such books usually command.”—Athenewm. 


THROUGH UNKNOWN NIGERIA. 
By JOHN R. RAPHAEL. 15s. net. 


** A travel book of a businesslike and instructive 
kind, giving in a readable way the impressions 
and information gained by an intelligent and 
observant journalist during a longish visit, part of 
it through country not well known. A large 
number of photographs.” — Times. 


THE OLD EAST INDIAMEN. The 


Golden Age of the Sailing Ship. 
By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON. Fully 
Illustrated in Colour and Half-tone. 12s. 6d. 
net, 

This book makes a powerful appeal to all who 
have any affection for the sea and its ships, and 
the subject is one peculiarly suited for the pen of 
the author of ‘Sailing Ships and their Story,’ 
which has had such a wonderful success in Europe 
and America. 


A GUIDE TO GOTHIC ARCHI- 


TECTURE. By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. 
143 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


A general survey of Romanesque and pointed 
Gothie architecture in Europe from the earliest 
times to the present day. 


MY BOHEMIAN DAYS IN LON- 
DON. By JULIUS M. PRICE, Author of 


‘My Bohemian Days in Paris.’ Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, 103. 6d. net. 


On Mr. Price’s return to England after studying 
in Paris he had ten years of studio life in St. 
John’s Wood, and led a most eventful and 
romantic existence. This was in the days before 
the railway had spoilt the district, and when it 
was full of well-known artists and interesting 


people. 


THE NIGHT SIDE OF JAPAN, 
By T. FUJIMOTO. Very Fully Illustrated 
in Colours and Half-tone. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Full of interest, combining as it does an account 
of modern European life in Japan which is still 
strongly mixed up with the quaint primitive 
customs of Old Japan. The auth r is a native of 
Tokyo, with a knowledge of English, and he 
describes both town and peasant lite with much 
quaintness and vivacity. 





T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 
8, Essex Street, London, W C. 
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THE LAW AND THE POOR. 


Ir is rare to find a book dealing with 
what seems to be a dry subject presented 
with so much humour as that entitled by 
Judge Parry ‘The Law and the Poor.’ 
He speaks with an experience of twenty 
years as a County Court judge behind 
him, and for that reason his book should 
be cordially welcomed by all who seriously 
care for social reform. His subject is 
as old as the days of Solon and Moses, 
but the value of his treatment lies in 
the lively presentation of actual cases 
illustrated by many amusing stories. 
There is hardly a dull page in the whole 
volume, but the reader cannot close it 
without a profound appreciation of its 
earnestness, and a hope that it may prove 
a real step towards many of the reforms 
advocated. 

The saying that “there is one law for 
the rich and the poor ” soothes the public 
conscience with the fallacious implication 
that the incidence and advantages of law 
are the same for both classes. That is 
notoriously untrue, and the fact should 
be obvious to anybody who considers the 
expenses of law, and the difficulty, if not 
impossibility, of promoting or resisting 
either a civil action or a prosecution 
without money. What is less obvious— 
or, at any rate, more concealed—is that 


laws are necessarily coloured by the 


thoughts and feelings of the class which 
makes them. All laws in England have 
been made and administered for genera- 





The Law and the Poor. 
Judge Parry. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Bv his Honour 
(Smith, Elder & Co., 





tions by the upper and middle classes, 
with a minimum of reference to the 
opinions of the long unenfranchised poor 
whom they principally concern. To quote 
the author’s words :— 

“The poor are suffering to-day at the 
hands of the law because in the evolution of 
things we have a lot of old derelict law made 
by slave-owners for slaves, by masters for 
serfs, and by landlords for the landless.”’ 


These words are intended to be startling, 
but the author is careful not to exaggerate 
in the examples which he cites to justify 
them. 

The first, and, for him, evidently the 
most important, of these relics of the 
past is ‘‘ imprisonment for debt,” which, 
a great many people thought, had been 
abolished in 1869. The professed inten- 
tion of the Debtors Act of that date 
was to abolish imprisonment for debt, 
but owing to Section 5, which retains 
‘“a power of committal for small debts,” 
no fewer than three hundred thousand 
English citizens have been imprisoned 
for this cause alone since the passing 
of the Act. Judge Parry’s arguments 
for its total abolition are extremely 
forcible, and the stories which he tells 
from his own experience and from old 
books are most apposite. The wonder of it 
is that opposition can still be found in the 
ranks of all Parliamentary parties to the 
simple reform needed. It is argued that 
the imprisonment is really due to con- 
tempt of Court, which the Judge emphatic- 
ally denies, and that its retention is useful 
to the poor for purposes of credit. Sta- 
tistics show that practically the only 
people who use this process for collecting 
their debts are traders of the baser sort, 
who employ tallymen to force flash 
jewellery, gramophones, and costly Bibles 
in series upon the unsuspecting and often 
unprotected poor. The danger of the 
area tout or tallyman is illustrated by the 
Manchester man who kept a dog in order 
“to keep those fellows off the premises 
whilst I’m away,” and had to pay 51l. 
for the mauling of one of them. In dis- 
cussing the matter afterwards with the 
judge, he said: ‘ Well, I quite see you 
*ad to make me pay as the law stands, but 
it don’t seem to me just. If you can’t 
‘ave a dorg. how can you keep them 
fellows out of the house?” It is con- 
soling to know that in the United States 
and other countries, where imprisonment 
for debt has been abolished, no evil con- 
sequences in the matter of credit have 
followed, and much good has resulted in 
the promotion of thrift. 

The contrast to this “ privilege of 
the poor” is its reasonable alternative, 
bankruptcy, which is a “ privilege of the 
rich.”’ . There is clearly a great advantage 


for a person overwhelmed with debt in | 


being able to liquidate his affairs and 
start afresh ; but the poor cannot avail 
themselves of this course, not only be- 
cause the amount of indebtedness must 
reach 50/., but also because 10/. down is 
required to start the process. This 
question of money lies at the root of 
many other advantages of the rich and 
handicaps of the poor. 








The most important, perhaps, and the 
most urgent question, is that of Divorce, 
about which there is such a wide consensus 
of opinion that some change towards 
equality in the near future may be reason- 
ably expected. The findings of the ma- 
jority of the Royal Commission upon this 
subject should be fresh in people’s minds, 
and need not be referred to here. The 
author deals with this and similar subjects 
in a trenchant and persuasive manner 
which leaves nothing to be desired. 

But we must pass to the questions of 
crime and its punishment, because it is 
in that sphere that the presumption of 
equality is maintained most strongly and 
breaks down most completely. The reason 
for this is, not any conscious favouritism 
of the governing class, but the practical 
impossibility of treating people with 
equality who live under such different 
conditions so long as law remains as it is. 
Take punishment by fines, for example, 
and consider how much five shillings 
means to the poor, and how insignificant 
a sum it is to the rich. Or consider the 
offences of drunkenness, gambling, palm- 
istry, and, strangest of all, blasphemy. 
In practice the law takes notice of these 
offences only in the case of poor people, 
because their leisure is, for the most part, 
spent in public places, so that in commit- 
ting the offences in question they cannot 
fail to make themselves a nuisance to 
their neighbours. But those who are well 
off may, owing to the conditions of their 
lives, commit each offence in turn to a 
much greater degree, and remain un- 
troubled by the law. There is no con- 
sistency in this, and there is much to be 
said also for the author’s contention that 
cheating in many complicated forms is 
carried on with impunity by rich people, 
who ought to be punished with even 
greater severity than the simply dishonest 
poor. Further, a good illustration of 
practical inequality is found in the punish- 
ment of flogging, which at the discretion 
of the judge may be ordered for certain 
grave offences, but has never yet been 
inflicted wpon a rich man. It is argued, 
of course, that a rich man has been 
brought up too delicately to stand it, 
and that imprisonment for such people is 
a greater punishment than it is to the 
poor. It may be so, but it might quite 
as reasonably be urged that imprisonment 
for a poor man is worse because his 
wife and children are thereby deprived 
of their means of subsistence. 

Differences of this nature can be multi- 
plied indefinitely, but the reader must 
study them for himself if he wishes to 
reach anything like a satisfactory con- 
clusion. They go to the very root of 
punishment, and raise the important 
question whether criminality would not be 
more equitably dealt with if it were treated 
more frequently as a form of disease. 

A very interesting chapter is devoted 
to landlord and tenant and the right of 
distress. It is full of information and 
suggestion upon the question of the 
housing of the poor, which the author has 
studied to much advantage. In cases 
of distress and execution the author 
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would like to see enacted a ‘“‘ homestead 
law,” greatly enlarging existing exemp- 
tions from executioh of the tools and 
chattels of a working-man. It appears 
that in America and Canada these home- 
stead laws work well, and any law which 
would enable the poor to preserve the 
few things which they call ‘“ the home ” 
would be universally welcomed. 

Upon the contrast of rich and poor sug- 
gested by public-houses the judge remarks 
that ““the Law has nothing to say to 
Bacchus. The law is after old Silenus.” 
He would have public-houses, like public 
institutions, governed by the men who 
use them. As it is, the rich have legis- 
lated for the working-man’s public-house 
with two different objects in view. The 
brewers have sought to obtain the mono- 
poly of selling beer to him and nothing 
else, while the teetotal magistracy have 
sought to make the public-house as dreary 
and miserable as possible in order to 
punish the wicked man who wants to 
drink beer at all. The result is a place 
where it is considered degrading for a wife 
to join her husband, and, as the author 
says, 

“the rich lawgivers put the true stamp on 
their own invention by enacting that it 1s an 
unfit place for little children to enter.”’ 
Private enterprise by the People’s Refresh- 
ment House Association has proved for 
many years what can be done by avoiding 
extreme views and recognizing the neces- 
sity of providing on rational lines an 
attractive meeting-place for the poor of 
both sexes. 

It is not possible in a single article to 
deal with many other matters which the 
reader will find illuminated for him in this 
book. The wheels of reform often move 
cautiously and are provokingly slow, but 
the contrast between the criminal law of 
our times and that of our forefathers a 
hundred years ago is remarkable, and of 
late years, owing to the wider enfranchise- 
ment of the people, considerable progress 
has been made, and at a not unreasonable 
rate. Instances are the Children’s Act, 
the Probation of Offenders Act, and the 
Inebriates Act. Many valuable reforms 
have been instituted in the administra- 
tion of prisons; and some signs of grace 
are to be discovered even in magisterial 
practice. 

The author has directed attention to 
many black spots in our social system, 
but the picture, as a whole, is growing 
brighter every day. When women are 
enfranchised we may hope to see the laws 
more speedily humanized. The needs of 
to-day are more consideration of the 
home, a profounder study of the far- 
reaching effects of punishment, and a 
natural co-operation of men and women 
in every sphere of — life. When this 
has been accomplished the negative com- 
mandments headed by “ Thou shalt not,” 
which press unduly upon the poor, may be 
expected to diminish, and the positive 
commandments headed by ** Thou shalt,” 
which bring pressure upon the rich, may be 
expected to increase, so that eventually 
te equality of treatment may be reached 
which everybody professes to desire. 





Satires of Circumstance. By Thomas 
Hardy. (Macmillan & Co., 4s. 6d. net.) 


THE name ‘Satires of Circumstance’ is 
applied by Mr. Hardy in strictness to a 
series of fifteen pieces in this volume, in 
which he selects for poetic representation 
events or coincidences that show with 
poignant clearness the helplessness of 
human love, trust, hope, before the play 
of mechanical forces. One example will 
suffice. A drain has been constructed 
through a cemetery, necessitating the 
removal of a number of coffins ; unaware 
of this, two mothers whose children have 
been buried in the same grave, now dis- 
mantled, dispute as to which of them has 
the right to lay flowers upon it. The 
sexton moralizes :— 


As well cry over a new-laid drain 
As anything else to ease your pain. 


The idea—flavoured, we think, distinctly 
with embittered sentimentalism—is not 
confined to the poems specifically named ; 
the Lyrics, Reveries, and Miscellaneous 
Pieces, of which the remainder of the 
volume is composed, are almost all in the 
same strain, and we are reminded that 
the central thought of Mr. Hardy’s last 
volume, ‘ Time’s Laughing Stocks,’ was 
identical. The thought is so tenuous, if 
only by reason of its familiarity, that a 
lesser craftsman might well have despaired 
of presenting it effectively within the 
severe limits of high lyrical relief. Even 
Mr. Hardy is by no means uniformly suc- 
cessful ; less so, we think, in this volume 
than in the last, perhaps because the 
moral, or want of moral, is now dwelt 
upon rather more heavily. However, in 
such poems as ‘ The Plaint to Man’ and 
‘God’s Funeral’ the author finds scope 
for a larger, a more philosophic irony ; 
we learn, too, that though he holds the 
foundations of deistic belief to have been 
finally undermined, he can still find some 
hope for the future of humanity :— 

Still how to bear such loss I deemed 

The insistent question for each animate mind, 

And gazing, to my growing sight there seemed 

A pale yet positive gleam low down behind.... 
too pale a gleam, alas! to be perceived 
by the mourners at the great funeral. 

We gather that all, or nearly all, the 
pieces here collected have been written in 
the few years that have elapsed since 
‘Time’s Laughing Stocks’ appeared. 
Some of them we recall in the Saturday 
Review and elsewhere. A score of poems, 
dating from the year 1912-13, are 
thrown together in a section inscribed 
with the words “ Veteris vestigia flammz ”’ 
—a compelling motto. Indeed, it is not 
without pride that we salute this fresh 
display of prowess from the Nestor of 
contemporary literature. Among _inci- 
dental pieces a poem commemorating 
the death of Swinburne, one called forth 
by the loss of the Titanic, and the recently 
composed ‘ Marching Song for Kitchener's 
Army,’ will be particularly remembered 
and re-read with pleasure. 











The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of 
Beaconsfield.—Vol. III. 1846-55. By 
William Flavelle Monypenny and George 
Earle Buckle. (John Murray, 12s. net.) 


In a businesslike Preface Mr. Buckle 
informs his readers that, with the excep- 
tion of an admirable analysis of ‘ Tancred ’ 
by the lamented Mr. Monypenny, form- 
ing the basis of chap. ii., this volume is 
practically by his own hand. We shall 
take leave, therefore, to treat him as the 
author of this interesting study, covering 
nine momentous years in Disraeli’s life. 
Mr. Buckle takes up Disraeli at the resig- 
nation of Peel, and leaves him at the 
moment when Derby’s hesitations enabled 
Palmerston to become the inevitable and 
to form his first Ministry. During this 
period the author of * Tancred ’ contrived 
to shed the political adventurer and to get 
himself regarded as a serious statesman. 
But the process was slow, and the diffi- 
culties he had to surmount are strikingly 
set forth in these pages. We are bound 
to add that some of those difficulties were 
of his own creation. 


Mr. Buckle does not supply much to fill 
out our knowledge of the relations between 
Disraeli and Lord George Bentinck. He 
relies chiefly on the well-known _bio- 
graphy of the latter by the former, and 
incidentally discusses with acuteness a 
point which has puzzled some critics, 
namely, why throughout that biography 
Lord Stanley, or, as we may call him, Lord 
Derby, is virtually ignored. Mr. Buckle 
shows that at that time, though the pair 
were in frequent consultation, “‘ no confi- 
dential intimacy,”’ to use Disraeli’s own 
words, existed between him and Derby. 
It was difficult either to praise or criticize. 
Besides, Disraeli was intent on persuading 
Stanley to abandon Protection, and so the 
moment was hardly opportune for empha- 
sizing his share in the struggle to maintain 
it. A certain mutual shyness, probably 
coming rather close to dislike, existed, 
no doubt, between them. Derby’s letter 
of December, 1848, asking Disraeli to give 
way to Herries—the letter at which 
Charles Greville had a peep—is that of a 
man hard put to it for phraseology. 
‘“Flummery,” as Greville called it, the 
communication certainly was, and Disraeli 
promptly met it by threatening to retire 
from public life altogether. Mr. Buckle 
remarks that Derby does not seem in the 
least to have realized Disraeli’s legitimate 
aspirations. On the other hand, he had 
to keep his party together, and they only 
swallowed his lieutenant with extreme 
reluctance. 

Disraeli, in spite of Mr. Buckle’s investi- 
gations, remains more or less impene- 
trable. How far was he aware of his 
unpopularity ? how far did he scorn it ? 
Those questions cannot be certainly 
answered, but it must be remembered that 
Disraeli was an extraordinarily sanguine 
man who saw everything in rose colour, 
his own political position included. His 
confidants were his wife and his sister 
Sarah, and one or two distinguished 
ladies, notably the Lady Londonderry of 
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the day. From none of them did he get 
very much by way of criticism. We hear 
Jittle in this volume of Lord John Manners, 
who was out of Parliament for several 
years. But the first of Disraeli’s ‘‘ young 
men ” appears in Lord Henry Lennox, who 
was later to develope into a not particularly 
distinguished Chief Commissioner of Public 
Works. With this band of sympathizers 
about him Disraeli seems to have gone 
serenely on his way. Lord Henry per- 
mitted himself great flippancies at the 
expense of Conservative dignitaries— 
Granby’s “‘ pertinacious dunderheadism,”’ 
and ‘“ Walpole! the dear and _ gentle 
Spencer! ’?—and_ Disraeli obviously 
relished such exuberances. They were not 
without justification, for never in the 
whole course of our political history has 
a party borne a closer resemblance to a 
horde of men with muskets which they did 
not know how to fire. Walpole could put 
up Sir William Yonge, and Pitt had a 
ready speaker at hand in Dundas; but 
Disraeli, whether in Opposition or in place 
without power, had no debater of weight 
to set against Russell, Gladstone, Graham, 
and Palmerston. 

At the same time, we cannot help per- 
ceiving that, though the instincts of the 
country gentlemen may have been bovine, 
they were not devoid of a certain native 
shrewdness. If they distrusted Disraeli, 
it must be admitted that Disraeli was 
completely mystifying them. The steps 
by which he lured his party away from 
Protection are clearly explained by Mr. 
Buckle, and his suppression of an agitation 
conducted by one G. F. Young in particular 
was wonderfully adroit. Still, he had for 
some years no alternative policy to suggest, 
but toyed now with a sinking fund for 
agriculture, now with a redistribution of 
taxation. Derby, meanwhile, was asked 
to believe either that Disraeli was wrongly 
reported, or that his meaning was mis- 
understood. It was all very clever, but 
not in the least straightforward. Disraeli’s 
intrigues with the Radicals, which appear 
to have considerably annoyed Derby, 
belong to the same sort of political con- 
juring. Palmerston would have been a 
legitimate ally of the Conservatives, and, 
thanks to Disraeli’s magnanimous offer to 
resign the leadership, he nearly became 
one; Bright would not. 

Disraeli’s use of the Protestant outcry 
during the crisis of the “ Papal aggres- 
sions ” is also to seek on the score of politi- 
cal honesty. He wrote a good deal about 
the Church of England, but he never under- 
stood it, either at that time, or afterwards 
when he plunged into the Public Worship 
Regulation Bill. He simply seized the 
emergency to take the wind out of Russell’s 
sails, and, while he pumped up indignation 
in public, he wrote jestingly to Lord 
Londonderry : ‘‘ Even the peasants think 
that they are going to be burned alive and 
taken up to Smithfield instead of their 
pigs.”” Derby complained later: “I fear 
you will burn your fingers with that 
infernal ‘ Protestantism’”’; but then 
Derby was a sound Churchman. Mr. 
Buckle, who seems rather inclined to slur 
over Disraeli’s flightiness as a Protestant 
hero, has a much stronger case when he 








deals with Reform. We quite agree with 
him that no adequate reason existed for 
regarding that measure as a Whig mono- 
poly, and with true originality of thought 
Disraeli would have given it an Imperial 
significance by admitting Colonial repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons. The 
outburst recorded by Lord Malmesbury 
against “‘ those wretched colonies ’’ was, of 
course, an irresponsible fling which has 
been taken far too seriously. Disraeli’s 
ideas were admittedly ‘‘ crude,”’ and they 
came in for some searching criticism from 
Derby. He thought that the Colonies 
would bring a third element into the 
House, and heal ‘‘ that too obvious divi- 
sion and rivalry between town and 
country,” but he made no serious attempt 
to fit them into a Free Trade system. 
Still, he looked a good deal further ahead 
than the Whigs, who were content with 
giving them Constitutions, and then 
leaving them to shift for themselves. 
He had a strong sympathizer in Lord 
Stanley, Derby’s son. 

This volume is by no means all politics, 
and for that many of Mr. Buckle’s readers 
will be grateful to him. We get a most 
lively account of the purchase of Hugh- 
enden, effected mainly by a loan of 
25,0001. from the Bentincks, with a conse- 
quent relapse into the clutches of the 
moneylenders from whom his marriage 
had almost extricated him. Disraeli’s 
unracial indifference to debt is one of his 
most curious characteristics. He may 
have caught it from the Dandies, and 
become used to it as Derby was reconciled 
to the gout. Of the building itself he 
grandiloquently wrote, ‘‘ We have restored 
the house to what it was before the Civil 
Wars.” Another acceptable peep into 
Disraeli’s private affairs concerns his 
friendship with Mrs. Brydges Willyams, 
born Mendez da Costa, who left him some 
30,0001. Pure hero-worship animated the 
lady, but on his side no trace of fortune- 
hunting is to be discovered, in spite of a 
florid style of correspondence, in which 
‘““magie beverage”’ resolves itself into 
mutton-broth, and “ Dionysian festivals ”’ 
into harvest homes. Disraeli throughout 
his life was a singularly disinterested 
man. 

Mr. Buckle, it is hardly necessary to say, 
writes most agreeably and with a reason- 
able amount of discrimination, though he 
seems to stand rather in awe of his subject, 
and a lighter touch might have been 
profitable here and there. As an example, 
there is the squabble between Gladstone 
and Disraeli over the furniture in No. 10, 
Downing Street, which Lord Morley dis- 
missed in a few lines, and with a tantene 
animis! Mr. Buckle solemnly parades the 
whole correspondence, and it is certainly 
trivial. His rate of progress, too, is of a 
leisurely kind, and we find difficulty in 
guessing how the remaining crowded years 
of Disraeli’s life are to be compressed 
within a fourth or even a fifth volume. 
But that is a matter for Mr. Buckle and his 
publisher. His readers will be content to 
wait in sure hope that the future instal- 
ments of this biography, however numer- 
ous, will reach the high standard he has 
set himself in succession to Mr. Monypenny. 





SHAKESPEARIAN RESEARCH. 


THE flood of works on Shakespeare has not 
abated of late years. Biographies, criti- 
cisms, and conjectures have been offered 
to the public by a crowd of authors, and 
they regard their ‘“‘ proofs’ as indisput- 
able, when the ordinary reader can see 
nothing but a maze of possibilities which, 
at best, do not amount*to probabilities. 
We have been told that Lord Rutland is 
Shakespeare, that the poet of the dramas 
was a neuropath with erotic mania, and 
that ‘ Othello’ is really a treatise on the 
Anglican doctrine of the Sacrament as 
propounded by Hooker. Some of the 
writers who put forward these startling 
propositions show a good deal of ingenuity ; 
but hardly ever do they produce any new 
facts to justify their theories. If we ask 
why this is, the answer is clear: They 
have never made any research concerning 
Shakespeare ; they confine themselves to 
turning to their own purpose facts, or 
supposed facts, which they have derived 
from others. 


Real study in the contemporary records 
of Shakespeare's day is a qualification that 
very few writers on Shakespeare can boast, 
and it is for this reason that all the work 
of Mrs. Stopes deserves careful attention. 
She has been for years one of the most 
persistent and laborious of searchers. 
Since the ‘ Outlines ’ of Halliwell-Phillipps 
there have been no books like hers for 
solid facts about Shakespeare’s life and 
times. The latest of them, ‘ Shake- 
speare’s Environment,’ is, like that on 
‘Shakespeare’s Warwickshire Contempo- 
raries ’ a few years since, full of little dis- 
coveries—points which may appear trivial, 
but are significant in filling out the whole 
picture of Shakespeare, and, incidentally, 
in correcting here and there the miscon- 
ceptions of previous scholars, or the gay 
ignorance of those who conceive that there 
is a good deal of talent in a guess. A large 
part of the present book has appeared in 
our own columns—some of it, indeed, this 
year; but this fact should not prevent us 
from giving Mrs. Stopes full credit for her 
labours as an unwearied investigator in 
documents difficult to read, which may, 
after all, only reveal a blank so far as 
Shakespeare is concerned. Mrs. Stopes 
has, we dare say, before now found her 
matter calmly “conveyed” without 
acknowledgment by others who take their 
good things where they find them. That 
is too commonly the history of the genuine 
worker in this glib age of ‘ blazoning 
pens.” 

In this volume Mrs. Stopes adds a note 
to her articles on ‘ Burbage’s Theatre’ 
and ‘The Transportation of Burbage’s 
Theatre,’ which explains that the articles 
with other matter were expanded into a 
volume published, after some delay, in 
1913 :— 

«Later in the same year came out Dr. 
Wallace’s ‘ Nebraska University Studies,’ 
where he gives many of the documents i 


Shakespeare's Environment. By Mrs. C. C. 
Stopes. (Bell & Sons, 7s. 6d. net.) 
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extenso, along with some interesting de- 
positions from the Uncalendared Court of 
Requests which he was permitted to see in 
advance of others. He has chosen to add 
a note that ‘ he told me,’ in 1908, of all these 
papers above-mentioned. He is mistaken. 
If he ever told anybody it must have been 
somebody else. Neither then, nor at any 
time, did he ever tell me anything that I 
wished to know. I had all my papers before 
he began his work, which I can prove.” 


Prof. Wallace’s methods of research and 
acknowledgment are not so clear as they 
might be, as readers of the controversy 
between him and Prof. Feuillerat in these 
columns two years ago may remember. 


The more important part of Mrs. Stopes’s 
volume consists of articles founded on the 
reading of registers and similar documents. 
In ‘The Snitterfield Property,’ ‘ Shake- 
speare and Asbies,’ and * Mary Arden’s 
Arms,’ she deals carefully with vital 
details in the poet’s inheritance. Mis- 
fortune brings out the man of genius, 
and, if all had gone well with Shake- 
speare’s inheritance, he might never have 
left Stratford to become the wonder 
of the world. Here Mrs. Stopes has to 
correct Halliwell-Phillipps, who, having 
the field to himself, was somewhat casual, 
and in the next article she refutes his 
generalization that Stratford was a ‘* book- 
less neighbourhood,” by bringing forward 
examples to the contrary. The existence 
of the Grammar School alone, with a 
succession of able teachers, should have 
prevented this rash statement. Again, 
the Baconians have been vastly delighted 
by the existence of the long word ‘* Honor- 
ificabilitudinitatibus ” in ‘ Love’s Labour's 
Lost’ (V. i. 43) and the Northumberland 
MS., as if it were a great rarity. Mrs. 
Stopes has discovered it in the registers 
of Pillerton, close to Stratford. 


‘The True Story of the Stratford Bust ’ 
deals with the admitted and remarkable 
discrepancy between the monument  prac- 
tically as it is and the representation 
of it in Dugdale’s * Antiquities of Warwick- 
shire.” Was Dugdale culpably careless in 
his details? or was his rendering sub- 
stantially accurate, the differences being 
due to the repairs which were necessitated 
by the ruinous state of the monument, and 
were made in 1746-9? Andrew Lang in 
‘Shakespeare, Bacon, and the Great 
Unknown’ (1912), inclines to the first 
view ; Mrs. Stopes to the second. Lang’s 
evidence of Dugdale’s carelessness in 
reproducing another monument is not, as 
Mrs. Stopes points out, a proof that he 
was equally casual about Shakespeare. 
On the other hand, Mrs. Stopes has to 
credit the restorer with an amount of 
definite alteration, both in the face and 
other details of the monument, which does 
not seem probable. Would a restorer be 
allowed to make the sweeping changes 
indicated on p. 109 ? 


Other interesting little bits of research 
reveal the elaborate dresses worn by Jane. 
who was Fool to Queen Mary, and the 
first use of the word Piccadilly, which was 
supposed to be in Gerard’s * Herbal’ of 
1597. Mrs. Stopes points out that it first 
appears in the edition of 1633, and has 





found it used at least ten years earlier in 
describing the property of one ‘“ Robert 
Baker, Gent., of Piccadilly Hall, St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields.”’ Piccadilly, like the course 
of empire, has travelled westward. 


The volume also enters the field of 
inferential biography in discussing the 
Sonnets, the story of which seems to the 
present reviewer beyond recovery in detail, 
unless some new and welcome facts come 
to light. It is not a pleasant story, how- 
ever one takes it, but it is surely no mere 
fantasy of fiction. We can find its 
parallel in what we know of Catullus, his 
friend, and a woman playing with hearts. 
Mrs. Stopes regards the drama of these 
wonderful poems as real, but heightened 
by the extravagant language of the time. 
For * W. H.” she selects William Harvey, 
who is credited with suggesting to Shake- 
speare the task of advising the young 
friend (Southampton) to marry, and pre- 
paring the Sonnets later for publication. 
Southampton is suitable in many ways, 
though we cannot liken his long curling 
locks, or anybody else’s, to ‘‘ buds of 
marjoram.” 


Mrs. Stopes also republishes a reply in 
Broad Views to a Baconian argument, 
delivering many shrewd blows. She is 
an old opponent of this strange body of 
thinkers. who, we presume, fortify them- 
selves, like Wordsworth, by reading only 
their own writings. We are sometimes 
accused of culpable indifference to their 
views ; but of late they cannot complain 
of lack of attention. Mr. J. M. Robertson 
has produced a long and severe indictment 
which remains unanswered. The differ- 
ences of style and education between the 
two great men have left plenty of evidence 
for those who want it. 


Mrs. Stopes’s opening paper, an im- 
promptu lecture on Shakespeare's advan- 
tages, is an effective counterblast to those 
who discredit Shakespeare on account of 
his environment in early life. Here, 
indeed, she has more freedom of style 
than in the papers concerned with research, 
which are not easy reading. We note also 
an interesting paper on * Sixteenth-Century 
Women Students,’ which shows the high 
standard of learning achieved by many 
great ladies. Such studies became fashion- 
able, Mrs. Stopes suggests, through the 
influence of Queen Katharine of Aragon, 
followed by two other English queens, 
Mary and Elizabeth, who understood and, 
perhaps, enjoved Latin. We must allow 
something for the flattering accounts of 
their teachers. In the lists of books here 
some commas are missing, for surely 
‘* Prudentius Sydonius ” (p. 309) repre- 
sents two Christian poets, just as * Cyril 
Chrysostom” (p. 321) represents two 
divines. 

‘Notes Terminal,’ which, with a toler- 
able Index, conclude the book, add some 
postscripts of importance concerning 
several of the articles. 


We note for a second edition that the 
familiar tag from ‘King John’ which 
ends the Preface is badly misquoted. 
Even Mrs. Stopes does not always verify 
her references. 





A Wanderer in Venice. By E. V. Lucas. 
(Methuen & Co., 6s.) 


Wir the single exception of Florence, 
Venice is responsible for a larger output of 
English guide-books than any other town 
in italy. Yet the delightful volume 
before us, which is better illustrated than 
any other we remember at the price, will 
hardly receive more than its due if it 
surpasses them all in popularity. It 
cannot, of course, supersede the indis- 
pensable Baedeker. Even to Mr. Lucas this 
has been, as he tells us (in the Arab idiom), 
both his father and his mother; for he 
makes no claim to profound research or 
exhaustive information. But he may 
certainly claim as his own the discovery 
of the strange likeness to Anatole France 
of the figure in red leaning over St. Mark’s 
death-bed in the mosaic over the second 
door in the cathedral. 


Mr. Lucas takes Venice as he finds it. 
He does not denounce every foreigner there 
besides himself as a tourist, and exclaim 
against his presence as an outrage on his 
own superiority. He can watch a football 
match between those ancient rivals, Venice 
and Genoa, upon the island of St. Elena, 
or the “ merry, plump German ladies, who 
send up the horizon every time they enter 
the water,” gambolling on the Lido, with 
hardly less pleasure than the gala pro- 
cession of gondolas at the opening of the 
Art Exhibition in the Public Gardens. 
His method may be informal, but it is 
based on solid foundations. He knows 
his Venice, and is well read in the litera- 
ture of the subject. It is as refreshing as it 
is characteristic to find him preferring the 
inimitable Coryat and Mr. W. D. Howells 
to all his predecessors. He has no desire 
to lecture you. He recommends you to 
approach Venice over the lagoons from 
Fusina or Chioggia, leaving the train at 
Padua, instead of travelling all the way 
by rail ; but he does not insist. Once he 
has got you there, he just slips his arm 
through yours and starts upon his way : 
and who could resist such a companion ? 
He enters fully into the life of the town 
itself, taking you to the restaurants and 
the markets, and recommending you the 
characteristic dishes of the place. He is 
fascinated by the crowd listening to the 
band on a fine evening in St. Mark’s 
Square, and gladly discusses the pecu- 
liarities of the gondoliers, the women, or 
the street arabs, while he has an especially 
kindly eye for the idiosyncrasies of the 
sacristans of the many churches he knows 
well. He can linger willingly to read 
the elaborate death -notices affixed by 
sorrowing relatives to the shop-windows 
of their district. Nor is he ashamed to 
confess when he is bored, even although 
it is the interior of the Doge’s Palace that 
causes him weariness. More important 
still, he is careful to give the minutest 
directions how to get from place to place 
in a city where it is infinitely more difficult 
to find one’s way, even with a map, than 
in any other of the reviewer's acquaint: 
ance. Yet he fully appreciates the charm 
of being lost there. But, above all things, 
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he is never in a hurry, and that is essential 
in Venice. 

The one period in Venetian history that 
seems to have no attractions for Mr. Lucas 
is the eighteenth century. The Museo 
Civico, with its Longhis and its Goldoni 
room, its costumes, and its Grimani 
puppets, leaves him cold. It was a time 
of decadence, of course, but the city 
was never more gay than just before its 
final overthrow. Those who find it more 
easy to conjure up the past from books 
than from pictures have ampler oppor- 
tunities for reconstructing its life at this 
time than at any other. Goldoni was, 
after all, the one great Venetian man of 
letters. His plays may not read well in 
translations, but those in dialect afford 
a unique insight into the popular life 
of Venice. Comedies like ‘Le Barufe 
Chiozotte’’ or ‘La Putta Onorata’ are 
classics of their kind, and Mr. Howells 
certainly did not find him dull. Nor can 
this charge be brought against memoir- 
writers like Casanova or Gozzi or Da Ponte. 

Mr. Lucas points out that the horses over 
St. Mark’s and the Colleoni statue are the 
only steeds the poorer Venetians have a 
chance of seeing. This is probably true, 
but it has always struck us that the 
authorities did their best to supply the 
deficiency by setting up an altogether 
disproportionate number of equestrian 
statues in the churches. However, if 
Venice has no horses, she has many hunch- 
backs besides the famous Rialto gobbo to 
bring her luck. On a bright Easter morn- 
ing one sees an astonishing number of 
them, obviously conscious of the pleasure 
with which their appearance is welcomed 
by the prudent housewife who endeavours 
to touch their backs without too much 
ostentation. But it seems strange that 
the dogs of which the great painters were 
so fond have now almost vanished from 
the streets. 

Venice, however, obviously appeals to 
Mr. Lucas primarily as a lover of art. 
The wonders of her pictures and her build- 
ings fill by far the greater number of his 
pages, though he is by no means unmindful 
of her literary associations, and has much 
to tell us of Byron and Browning. But 
he expressly bids us remember that 


“‘one does not go to Venice to see pictures. 
One goes io see Venice; that is to say, an 
unbelievable and wonderful city of spires 
and palaces, whose streets are water and 
whose sunsets are liquid gold.” 


Even his afternoon at Chioggia sent him 
back with a guilty conscience for having 
deserted her so long. To Mr. Lucas she 
1s not the centre of a once mighty empire. 
History plays but a small part in the book 
before us, and this is undoubtedly the right 
way in which to approach her. Those 
who come to the city of the lagoons 
expecting to read in her life of to-day the 
secret of her past greatness are bound to 
g0 away disappointed. They see in her 
a mere facade, a body from which all life 
has flown. But to any one who, like Mr. 
Lucas, loves her for what she is rather 
than for what she has been, above all to the 
artist, she offers a beauty unique and 
perfect of its kind. 








VIEWS ON THE WAR. 


WE may suppose that the average 
Englishman is at times a trifle confused 
by the mass of “ war opinions ” hurled at 
his head every day of the week. What 
he will make of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
latest pronunciamiento we cannot tell. It 
would be a mistake to dismiss it all as 
nonsense, for there are some good things 
in these 26} pages of supplement to 
The New Statesman. The defects in Army 
pay, separation allowance, pensions, and 
the like are noted; and a strong point is 
made of the obligation upon us to see 
that the soldier does not suffer under the 
peace he achieves. Our obligation to the 
soldier and his family must be hammered 
into the nation until they really do per- 
ceive that it is a national disgrace, a blot 
on English honour, to allow a veteran 
to starve on ninepence a day. Mr. 
Shaw also strongly deprecates ‘‘ amateur 
anarchy and incompetence,” and all the 
Red Cross and other charity carried on for 
the sake of réclame. That, again, needs 
emphasizing. People of title and position 
(old or new) do not seem to realize that 
the poor have their pride and their sensi- 
tiveness, or that self-advertisement does 
not necessarily connote utility — more 
often the reverse. 

Mr. Shaw is sensible also about our 
debt to Belgium, as he is about our 
determination to show Germany that 
“she shall not trample upon us or our 
friends if we can help it.” He does well 
to quote a friend’s remark that, if St. 
George does not conquer the dragon, the 
world will be “ no place for a gentleman.” 
Lastly, he does well to say that after this 
war all the prestige of war should be 
abolished. 

Of course, all this ought to have been 
acknowledged by the nation as a whole 
ever since the war began, but Mr. Shaw 
deserves the credit of having restated 
it. The rest of the essay has little 
real importance. Mr. Shaw talks about 
the Army on p. 14 almost as though our 
officers spent much of their time in bullying 
their men, and provoking the latter to hit 
back and get two years’ hard labour ; he 
postulates a trade-union system as the 
remedy. From a German dictionary he 
discovers that ‘‘ Junker” can be applied 
to the English as well as to the Prussians : 
Lord Cromer, Lord Curzon, Sir Edward 
Grey, and Mr. Winston Churchill are all 
‘** Junkers,’ and the Foreign Office is a 
Junker Club. All the English Junkers, 
he suggests, have been ‘‘spoiling for a 
fight ’’ ever since ‘ The Battle of Dorking’ 
was published. 

The Belgian atrocities he finds unim- 
portant ; they are normal to every war. 





Commonsense about the War. By G. Bernard 
Shaw. (Special War Supplement to The 
New Statesman, Saturday, November 14th.) 

The Barbarism of Berlin. By G. Ix. Chester- 
ton. (Cassell & Co., 6d. net.) 

Can Germany Win? By an American. 
(Pearson, 1s.) 

Everyman. (Special Belgian Relief Number, 
November, edited by Dr, Charles Sarolea, 
1s.) 





But then Mr. Shaw always must put 
forward some peculiar point of view; 
else why should he say that the way 
to end a war is for the soldiers to 
shoot their officers, and the way to end 
a nation is to kill the women? These 
methods are obvious (at least they should 
be) to readers of The New Statesman. 

He also talks about Russian ideals and 
iniquities, and the negotiations to be 
undertaken when peace is made. 

The fact of the matter is that Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, though he has written 
much and spoken much, has not done 
things. Three months’ training with the 
Territorials would have taught him many 
truths about England and the English, 
just as one year’s service in the Irrigation 
Department in Egypt would have shown 
him a different view of the Denshawi 
incident from that expressed in his Preface 
to ‘ John Bull and His Other Island.’ 

He would have done better on the whole 
to reprint from ‘ Cashel Byron’ his ideas 
about National Training; those were 
clear and sensible, but belong to a time 
when Mr. Shaw was not so anxious to 
be witty and original at all costs. 


The Outlook once called Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton ‘Super - Shaw,” and the 
former’s ‘ Barbarism of Berlin’ fulfils the 
name: it is distinctly a reply to Mr. Shaw. 
He begins by pronouncing the war to be 
“sincere,” thereby touching the heart of 
the matter. He notes what promises are, 
and how the whole world would fall to 
pieces if they were made and not kept ; 
even in games there are rules, and the rules, 
as he says, are binding on both sides alike. 
This, moreover, gives him his point of 
view for Prussia; that same sense of the 
responsibility of a promise ‘* distinguishes 
us, I will not say from savages, but from 
brutes and reptiles.’ ‘‘ Will the levia- 
than make a pact with thee?’’ “ The 
promise,” he reminds us, “ like the wheel, 
is unknown in Nature, and is the first mark 
of man: in the beginning was the Word.” 
The two pages on this point are admirable. 

Mr. Chesterton, perhaps alone to-day, 
recalls the true meaning of ‘* barbarian,” 
though he should have added that we find 
that meaning among the Greeks and 
Romans. He points out the inevitable 
corollary: the complaint by the Germans 
that we bring ‘“‘savages”’ into our army. 
That explains their pathetic criticism of 
the French 75mm. gun: they want to 
hold the steel, not to face it ; to conquer, 
not to be conquered ; to ride roughshod 
over all rules ; to adopt the characteristics 
of all nations. The Chinaman must not 
try to be a German, but the German 
must take over the characteristics of the 
Chinaman at his worst. Naturally, 
under such conditions of understanding, 
‘honour’ to the Prussian really means 
‘‘ prestige.’ In a word, the Prussian is a 
serious but inconsistent animal. 

Perhaps Mr. Chesterton’s best point 
concerns the subtlety of the English. 
Germany thought that, “ because our 
politics have become largely financial, 
they had become wholly financial ” ; 
‘that, because our aristocrats had become 
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pretty cynical, they had become wholly 

corrupt.” This English subtlety — or, 

rather, the silence that hides thought— 

has trapped many, and, for that matter, 

no one more pitiably than Mr. Bernard 

Shaw : he and all who think they under- 

stand England should read the Kipling 

lines :— 

Being void of all expression, they confide their 
views to none, 

But sometimes, in a smoking-room, one learns why 
things are done ; 

a sentiment also to be found among 

Stalky & Co., who 

““ were learning, at the expense of a fellow- 

countryman, the lesson ot their race, which 

is to put away all emotions and entrap the 

alien at the proper time.” 


The American writer of ‘Can Germany 
Win?’ might also find much food for 
thought if he were to make as careful a 
study of England as he has of Germany. 
He would find much to surprise and even 
dismay him: professional football in full 
swing, and engaging the attention of 
hundreds of thousands, making a conces- 
sion to recruiting agents, who succeed 
in securing one solitary patriot from 
three big League crowds; Bumbledom, 
revived by workhouse guardians and 
London County Council bigwigs, who 
deprive pauper children of their Christmas 
egg—‘* to bring the war home to them ”’ ; 
shop advertisements that talk of the salva- 
tion of the Empire and the value of their 
latest ‘* special line’ of goods ; spying on 
the North-East coast; Irish recruiting 
and Jrish Freedom—he could make a tale 
of anomalies, nearly as long as his list of 
German qualities and resources. 

As to these he is interesting. He points 
out that Germany has done her utmost 
to prepare for the war down to the last 
detail, and that she is determined to 
carry it through. He quotes General 
Stone for the German hatred of England. 
He shows (what we have always main- 
tained) that the Kaiser is by no means a 
mere mountebank, but a formidable leader 
possessed of the full confidence of his 

ople. He expounds the Gospel of Fright- 

ulness as held by the Prussians, and their 
theory that the State is above all else: 
** Deutschland iiber alles.’ The “ alles ” 
means far more than mere foes ; it means 
contracts, treaties, morality, religion— 
everything, in fact. He compares the 
German War Loan methods with the 
ways of the islanders who took in gne 
another's washing, but we prefer the 
analogy of the half-crown tip to the scout 
in ‘Charley’s Aunt,’ as being more exact. 

In a word, he maintains that England 
is still blind to the danger of Germany 
united against her, though he would have 
strengthened his cause by pointing out 
how Germany united against Napoleon 
in 1813. The fight must be stern and 
long, but he thinks the Allies should win 
in the end. 

He distrusts Russia ; for she, according 
to him, will not strike home at Germany 
before she has done with Austria and 
settled the Slav question. Many people 
hold that view; not knowing Russia, 
they cannot but fear and distrust her. 
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We are inclined to think that her tempera- 
ment (which is, in a sense, the tempera- 
ment of the artist) will and must save her 
from a Teutonic future, even as it is now 
saving her from her own past. Last of 
all, he encourages England to pursue her 
policy of Imperialism in its highest sense 
—to insist on peace, and brush aside all 
the sentimentalism of party politics. 








From all such discourses, opinions, and 
prophecies it is, after all, a comfort to 
turn to a record—especially such a record 
as Dr. Charles Sarolea has produced in 
his Special Belgian Relief Number of 
Everyman. Here he has gathered a fine 
selection of articles, poems, cartoons, and 
photographs that bring before us the war 
in Belgium as it really has been. He 
reprints his own prophecy of 1912, now 
almost literally fulfilled ; and has secured 
contributions from M. Maeterlinck, Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton, Mr..H. A. L. Fisher, Count 
Goblet d’Alviella, Mr. J. H. Whitehouse, 
M.P. (admirable on his subject), and M. 
Paul de St. Victor, who supplies an 
interesting study of ‘ William the Fat ”— 
practically the founder of Junker mili- 
tarism. Of the poems, Mr. Belloc’s 
‘Sedan’ is the finest, achieving as it 
does the impression of Rodin’s ‘ France’: 

The Republic, splendid in the sky, 
And round her terrible head the morning stars. 
Touchstone’s ‘Dreams’ was also well 
worth reprinting for its scathing present- 
ment of Dr. Moll on Atrocities. 

Even the advertisements are in keeping, 
in that they are wholly inoffensive and 
devoid of war-profiteering. The best is 
that of the Belgian Reconstruction League, 
to which we wish all success. 








In Dickens’s London. Pictures and Text 
by F. Hopkinson Smith. (Smith, Elder 
& Co., 15s. net.) 

Ir Mr. Hopkinson Smith had been content 

to provide the charcoal drawings which, 

apart from the lengthy extracts from 

Dickens that they illustrate, constitute 

the chief feature of this attractively 

printed volume, the apology he makes 
for adding to “the overwhelming mass 
of printed matter laudatory of the genius 
of Charles Dickens’ might not have been 
needed. His full-page pictures have a 
nice artistic quality, though, as a necessary 
result, perhaps, of his medium, most of the 
outdoor scenes give the impression that 
the artist sketched them after a heavy 
shower of rain. Not much is left of the 

London that Dickens drew, and the little 

that remains may vanish before long :— 

What ’s not destroyed by Time’s devouring hand? 

Where’s Troy, and where ’s the Maypole in the 

Strand? 

Pease, cab , and turnips once grew where 

Now stands New Bond Street and a newer square ; 

Such piles of buildings now rise up and down, 

London itself seems going out of town. 

It is well, therefore, that an American 
artist, inspired by a proper love of Dickens, 
should bring his easel and stool and char- 
coal box across the Atlantic to assist in 


“ recording, before it is too late, the aspect 
of some of the few remaining inns, bridges, 
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streets, courts, and houses in which he and 
his characters played their parts.” 

Here are “The George Inn” in _ the 
Borough—Dickens calls it ‘“‘ The White 








| Hart ’*’—where Mr. Pickwick first met 


Sam Weller; “‘ The George and Vulture ” 
in St. Michael’s Alley, from which Mr. 
Pickwick started on his mission to Mr. 
Winkle’s father; and ‘“ The Ship and 
Shovel,”’ concerning which Mr. Hopkinson 
Smith cherishes the conviction, merely 
because it is in the immediate vicinity of 
Guy’s Hospital, that it must have been 
one of Bob Sawyer’s resorts, though 
Dickens—a grave omission this—does 
not make the slightest allusion to it. The 
only other inn in this pictorial record is 
‘The Bull” at Rochester, which, what- 
ever the future may have in store in 
the shape of metropolitan expansion, is, 
happily, not at present in a position to 
claim a fitting place in a book on Dickens's 
London. Equally irrelevant is the sketch 
of the familiar exterior of the house at 
Gadshill, the present owner of which, in 
declining to permit Mr. Hopkinson Smith 
to make a drawing of the library, asserted 
a modest claim to privacy which seems to 
have violated all the notions of private 
property which are acquired in crossing 
the Atlantic. 

Only one of the London residences is 
pictured, and that is the house in Doughty 
Street where Dickens spent the earlier 
years of his married life, and where Mr. 
Hopkinson Smith was privileged to lay 
his “loyal fingers’ upon the knocker— 
long since detached in fear of thieves— 
that hung upon the front door when the 
novelist lived there. The house in Deven- 
shire Terrace, though a much more 
picturesque building, is omitted, yet we 
are informed that ‘‘ charcoal demands, 
above all else, the quality of the pictur- 
esque.”” Some of the most successful 
drawings are devoted to churches. They 
include St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, where 
David Copperfield met Peggotty in his 
search for Little Emily; St. John’s 
Church, Westminster, past which Martha, 
followed by Peggotty and David, hurried 
on her way to the river ; and St. George's 
Church, Southwark, where, in the vestry, 
Little Dorrit fell asleep. 

A few scenes appear to be included 
because they have “the quality of the 
picturesque’ rather than any intimate 
association with Dickens. London Bridge, 
for instance, as seen by an American artist 
to-day, does not gain much in interest 
because Nancy, followed by Noah Clay- 
pole, crossed it; nor is Covent Garden 
Market rendered more impressive because 
Tom Pinch and his sister were wont to 
buy their vegetables there. Much more 
appropriate, of course, is the admirable 
drawing of the Temple fountain, which 
Mr. Hopkinson Smith managed to miss— 
it is a curious confession for so eager 4 
pilgrim—when he paid an earlier visit 
to the Temple to prepare a similar work 
on Thackeray. He might have made 4 
better use of the Inns of Court. There 1s, 
for instance, the Middle Temple Hall, 
where Dickens, like Thackeray, ate his 
dinners as a student. Dr. Blake Odgers, 
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in a recent lecture which has been printed, 
stated that Mr. John Digby, one of the 
senior Benchers of the Inn, remembers 
dining in the famous old Hall with Dickens 
and Thackeray, though not, as Dr. Blake 
Odgers, with lawyer-like precision, was 
careful to add, with both at once. Gray’s 
Inn, where Dickens served as an office 
boy, and where Traddles had his chambers 
at the top of a “‘ crazy old staircase,” is 
neglected ; and so is Lincoln’s Inn, where, 
in the old Hall, Jarndyce v. Jarndyce 
dragged its slow length along. 

Not in its omissions, however, does the 
chief defect of the book lie. The text, 
apart from the extracts from the novels, 
is in need of the apology with which the 
introductory note opens. It is strewn with 
such American terms as ‘‘ plank-shadding ” 
and ‘‘ Johnny-caking,”’ of which we confess 
a European ignorance. But that is not 
by any means its worst drawback. Though 
not without a certain liveliness and 
geniality, it is, for the most part, trivial 
and irrelevant, and not infrequently is 
wanting in good taste. Mr. Hopkinson 
Smith is quite as much concerned in 
relating how he journeys to the various 
haunts of Dickens and his characters, in 
chronicling his conversations with the 
policemen and other unimportant persons 
whom he meets on his way, as in recording 
his impressions of the bits of Dickens’s 
London he has chosen to portray. Thus 
we read :— 


“It was on one of these June afternoons, 
and at an hour when the traffic was thickest, 
that I halted my cab at one end of London 
Bridge, touched my hat to the officer in 
charge, and began my story, opening up 
with some light, desultory talk on a variety 
of subjects, punctured [sic] at the critical 
moment by the tender of one of my choicest 
—one with a red-and-gold band—which he 
thrust between the front buttons of his 
coat—cigars being fragile and pockets un- 
getatable in a tight-fitting uniform.” 


That is the style in which these trivialities 
are recorded. The time devoted to their 
composition might profitably have been 
spent on the production of a few more 
sketches or of an Index. 








The Heart of East Anglia: the Story of 
Norwich from Earliest to Latest Times. 
By Ian C. Hannah. (Heath, Cranton 
& Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 


THE cultivation of the historical sense 
through the channels of local patriotism 
becomes a more important and valuable 
branch of education as each year leaves 
us more cosmopolitan than it found us. 
That city which to Borrow was the 
most curious specimen extant of the 
genuine old English town is an admirable 
subject for a writer who can combine 
topographical knowledge and enthusiasm 
with a wide historical outlook. Such a 
writer we are rejoiced to greet in Mr. 
Hannah, who has given us a model 
treatise in historical topography. 

As he remarks, there is a singular soli- 
darity about the capital of East Anglia, 





and no city which is more interested in 
its past ; so that he has had no lack of 
material for his story. But the mere 
antiquary, even if ardent and accurate, 
is as likely as not to be overwhelmed with 
such affluence, and his readers are liable 
not to be able to see the wood for the 
trees. Mr. Hannah, however, knows how 
to keep things to scale, and never loses 
himself in a maze of detail. His minute 
architectural knowledge, amply displayed 
in the text. notably that of the chapters 
on the building of the Cathedral and the 
city churches, is allowed an overflow into 
a pool of notes ; whilst the orderly lucidity 
of the general narrative remains unbroken 
by pedantic discussions concerning vexed 
points of minor archeological or purely 
local import. 

Scrupulous acknowledgment of indebted- 
ness to the research of others is constantly 
made ; yet the author as often gives evi- 
dence of independent judgment. For 
instance, he remarks that the resemblance 
between Fécamp Abbey and Norwich 
Cathedral is much less striking than has 
frequently been supposed ; and he charac- 
terizes the prevalent tendency to assume 
that the Saxons knew nothing of spade- 
work as “ clearly an exaggeration.’’ Some 
may think that Mr. Hannah’s spelling 
(‘‘ clearstory,’’ ‘‘ quire’’) savours occa- 
sionally of affectation; but none may 
impugn his accuracy or fairness of judg- 
ment. We have noticed but one slip— 
where the Norwich charter is said to have 
been surrendered to James IT. “ in 1682 ”’ 
(p. 242). 

Mr. Hannah’s residence in the East 
prompts him to observe more than once 
the resemblance between the conditions 
in Asiatic towns of to-day and those of 
European cities like Norwich in medieval 
times. He compares the situation of the 
Norfolk capital, on low land by a river 
with hills standing round, to that of 
Seoul ; and a clause in an agreement be- 
tween Norwich City and Carrow Priory, 
allowing the latter to keep off trespassing 
carts by making excavations, reminds 
him of similar “ farmers’ hints’ to keep 
off crops on Chinese highways. In his 
chapter on the government of the city 
the author points out the curious fact 
that in the early stages of Norwich 
municipal government the predecessors 
of the mayor and sheriffs were chosen 
indirectly, and did not immediately pro- 
ceed to take office, as is the case to-day 
in an American Presidential election. 

An interesting chapter is devoted to 
the stormy relations between the Norwich 
citizens and the Cathedral Priory, which 
had jurisdiction over a considerable part 
of the town. The climax was reached in 
1272, when “ certain of the town mounted 
the tower of St. George’s, Tombland, and 
certain of the cowl that of the Cathedral,” 
and proceeded to a duel with crossbows 
and other weapons. Curiously enough, it 
was the most Catholic Philip and Mary 
who ultimately secured to the townsmen 
the full fruits of the suppression of their 
ecclesiastical rival. 

For several centuries Norwich flourished 
greatly as the centre of the weaving trade, 





established at Worstead by Edward III., 
and revived by the Spanish persecu- 
tion of the Netherlands in the reign of 
Philip II. By the end of the seventeenth 
century it was decaying, despite the 
immigration following on the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. A century before 
the Norwich traders had emerged suc- 
cessful from legal warfare with the City 
of London itself, provoked by their 
prosperity. To-day weaving is but a 
cottage industry in the place, and Nor- 
wich is ‘‘ emphatically a mixed industry 
town.” The visitor to Norwich cannot 
fail to be struck with the over-supply 
of churches, which often seem to jostle 
one another within a small area. 

The chief reason for their great number 
is, probably enough, attributed here to 
“the ambition of individuals to set 
up a sort of family shrine.” The 
Cathedral is a splendid, but almost 
solitary example of Norman; and it is 
a singular fact that the greater number of 
the existing churches owe their origin to 
the fifteenth century and early part of the 
sixteenth, most unquiet times, whilst 
examples of Early English are “ almost 
wholly non-existent.” 

Mr. Hannah naturally draws largely 
upon the Paston Letters, and he also 
cites with much humorous appreciation 
the less-known writings of Bishop Herbert 
de Losinga. Writing of Elizabethan Nor- 
wich, he notices the presence of five of 
the Norwich city waits with Drake’s 
expedition after the Armada, adding the 
recent conjecture that the failure of two 
of them to return may be referred to in 
‘The Babes in the Wood,’ where we are 
told that 

in a voyage to Portugal 
Two of his sons did dye. 

The significance of Norwich as a cradle 
of Puritanism is exhibited in the account 
of the Old Meeting House and of the 
foundation of the new Norwich in Con- 
necticut ; but the Republican authorities 
offended the city by interfering with 
its government, though they refused to 
accord the request of the rival town of 
Yarmouth for “ part of the lead and 
other useful materialls of that vast and 
altogether useless Cathedral in Norwich,” 
to be employed in the construction of a 
workhouse for their own ‘“ almost sterued 
poore.”’ 

Of the twelve worthies of Norwich 
celebrated here, Sir Thomas Browne, 
Crome the painter, Taylor the Unitarian 
scholar, and Elizabeth Fry (born Gurney) 
have the strongest local associations. Nel- 
son went to school in Norwich ; but neither 
he, nor Coke, nor Suckling had much to 
do with the place. Harriet Martineau is 
made too much of in comparison with her 
brother James, who was much more than 
‘a noted Unitarian divine.’’ Archbishop 
Parker, however, has some title to local 
commemoration; nd the memory of 
Surrey the poet survives in place- 
names. 

A word should be said in conclusion in 
commendation of the well-chosen illus- 
trations. 
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Cicero of Arpinum, a Political and Literary 
Biography : being a Contribution to the 
History of Ancient Civilization and a 
Guide to the Study of Cicero’s Writings. 
By E. G. Sihler. (New Haven, Yale 
University Press; London, Milford, 
10s. 6d. net.) 


In this full treatment of the orator and 
his surroundings Prof. Sihler has made 
a valuable contribution to Ciceronian 
literature. But though he knows the 
details of the political chicanery of the 
time perfectly, and gives us the squabbles 
and intrigues of Rome almost from day 
to day with amazing mastery, we cannot 
call his book an adequate handling of his 
great subject. His estimate of Cicero is, 
we think, perfectly sound. He has taken 
the middle course between German male- 
volence and European panegyric, and 
thus he has given us the real man. But 
it is only the politician and the man of 
letters from the outside that we find in 
his volume. He claims that it is also “a 
guide to the study of Cicero’s writings,” 
and so it is, as far as an analysis of the 
contents of these speeches and essays is 
required ; but the Cicero who has affected 
the world of letters is neither the politician 
nor the philosopher, but the great stylist, 
and we cannot find that the Professor has 
thrown any light on that aspect of his 
work. We should have expected chapters 
like those in Blass’s * Attische Beredsam- 
keit’ on the various niceties or subtle- 
ties of rhythm and period, on the prefer- 
ences of Cicero for certain of his Greek 
masters, on the wideness of his vocabu- 
lary, and the like. 

The very style of the Professor’s book 
shows that he has no taste for such inves- 
tigations, for it is anything but Ciceronian. 
No doubt he will repudiate this assertion 
strongly, and with partial truth. For 
there are, as writers, two Ciceros: the 
man of the orations, and the man of the 
letters. These latter our author has at 
his fingers’ ends, and they are composed 
in a simple, chatty style, with short 
sentences and many quotations from 
Greek conversation. Prof. Sihler writes 
after this fashion. It is not unlike 
Macaulay’s prose —a series of short 
phrases separated by full stops in almost 
every line, like a staccato passage with 
frequent rests in music. But that is not 
the style for which Cicero has always been 
cited as a splendid model. No, it is the 
“Tandem aliquando, Quirites, Lucium 
Catilinam, scelus anhelantem, pestem 
patrie nefarie molientem,” &c., of the 
orations, or the ‘“‘Quam_ gravis vero, 
quam magnifica quam constans conficitur 
persona sapientis” .... ‘ Rectius enim 
appellabitur rex quam Tarquinius, qui 
nec se nec suos regere potuit, rectius 
magister populi quam Sulla, qui trium 
pestiferorum vitiorum luxurie, ‘avaritie, 
crudelitatis, magister fuit, rectius Dives 
quam Crassus,”’ and so on, of the philo- 
sophic dialogues. That was the great 
periodic style which mastered Europe 
down to the pomposity of Johnson’s 
* Rasselas.’ But how splendid this style 





may be was shown in the eighteenth 
century by Gibbon, in the nineteenth 
by Ruskin. There is not a word of this 
in the book before us, which reminds us 
somewhat of Froude’s volume on Erasmus, 
in which the Erasmian Latin is transmuted 
into Froudian English. We do not for 
one moment intend to belittle Froude’s 
prose. But it is not Erasmian, and con- 
sequently not Ciceronian. 

As regards Prof. Sihler’s prose, we have 
already described it generally. But we 
must add that there is for us too strong 
an American flavour in it, which, however 
sound English it may be, can hardly rank 
as Ciceronian. Here is a sentence by no 
means elegant : “* This was a time when 
huge corruption funds were the chief 
commendation of many candidates.’”’ We 
do not like “a dangerous person—one 
who would bear watching.” We have 
split infinitives ; we have “ reliable,” ‘ re- 
surrected,”’ and other trifles which offend 
the fastidious. We are not even content 
with the author’s range of reading. 
On Cicero’s relation to the Greeks of his 
day there is a special chapter in Dr. 
Mahaffy’s ‘ Silver Age of the Greek World ’ 
which gives the results of a research 
wholly beyond the ken of Gaston Boissier. 
The present book, however, has not one 
word about it. Yet it is not only very 
interesting, but also very illuminating as 
to the Roman feeling of the day. 

The analyses of the philosophical 
dogmas are in general good and clear. 
But is it a clear statement to say 
* Faults are equal to each other,” though 
it is the Stoic doctrine? Surely some 
more explanation is needed for even 
the American reader. The point of it is 
that all sins are equal in one respect, viz., 
they are all violations of the moral law. 
It is not at all so violent a paradox as 
the Biblical ‘* He that keepeth the whole 
law, and offendeth [keeps offending] in 
one point, is guilty of all.’”’ Thus if the 
most worthy, excellent, and charitable 
citizen kept on committing adultery, all 
his virtues would have no meaning. They 
are only the favourable accidénts of life 
in the case of a man who, when he en- 
counters temptation, violates the moral 
law. 

We turn back to the valuable features 
of the book, which are, indeed, far more 
numerous than the flaws; but why does 
the Professor constantly call Cesar ‘* the 
Regent,” and Antony his Viceroy? We 
may fairly suppose that a democrat from 
America is as ignorant of the use of such 
titles as we are of the titles of the French 
or German nobility. On the reading of 
Cesar’s character he is sound and con- 
vineing. The age of Cicero. far from 
being a period of ancient history, is as 
modern as the most advanced political 
life in an American city. There were 
bosses and caucuses and mugwumps, 
and whatever else marks a corrupt and 
decadent society. Hence the Professor 
is more at home than most European 
students in unravelling the tagled web 
of Cicero’s political péripéties. We con- 


gratulate him on the completion of his 
long labour of love. 





History of Scotland. By R. S. Rait. 

‘** Home University Library.’ (Williams 

& Norgate, ls. net.) 

Tuts is a more considerable book than 
might be suggested by the impression 
of its title and its size. It is no “ fierce 
abridgment ” of a history of Scotland, 
but an attempt to estimate as well as to 
distinguish the main factors in Scottish 
national development; and the author 
has succeeded in ‘‘ drawing attention to 
some fresh points of view.’ The subjects 
selected for discussion are the nation, its 
Crown, its Parliament and its Church, its 
social organization, and its agriculture and 
commerce. Each of these is treated his- 
torically ; but narrative and exposition 
are skilfully interwoven, and nowhere 
with better results than in the chapter 
on the Church. Prof. Rait makes it 
clear that Episcopacy in Scotland owed 
what strength it possessed to its being 
superimposed on a Presbyterian _ basis ; 
and he might, we think, have gone even 
further and maintained that it was little 
more than a device favoured by moderate 
Presbyterians for keeping their wilder 
brethren in check. He has devoted to 
social and economic conditions more than 
a third of his space; and the treatment 
of these and of constitutional topics will 
be a revelation to readers—not a few— 
who regard Scottish history as a mere 
record of wars, feuds, and raids. As an 
illustration of the frankness with which 
feudalism was borrowed from England, 
we are told that David I. granted the 
lands of Annandale to Robert de Bruce 
on condition that they should be held 
subject to the same customs as prevailed 
in the adjoining lordships of Carlisle and 
Cumberland. In the legal sphere a similar 
process was at work, and Prof. Rait 
points out as “a strange historical para- 
dox ” that, whilst the inhabitants of North 
Britain were kept apart from England 
by a predominance of Celtic blood, it was 
the adoption of English law that welded 
them all—*t Angle, Briton, Scot, and even 
Scandinavian ”—into a united kingdom. 
It is rather a striking fact that, though 
serfdom had died out in Scotland at least 
two centuries before it became extinct in 
England, the Scottish colliers, who were 
little better than slaves, were not eman- 
cipated till 1799. ee 

We may mention, though the point 1s 
a small one, that the proposal of Duncan 
Forbes to raise Highland regiments was 
not “neglected” in his own day. The 
Black Watch was raised in 1740, and 
another Highland corps was in process of 
formation when the Jacobite rising put 
an end for the time to this scheme. Quern 
stones for grinding corn continued to be 
used in the Highlands long after “ the 
days of Dr. Johnson’s tour.” In Dr. 
Colville’s ‘ By-Ways of History,’ published 
in 1897, we read: ‘‘ In the north querns 
are still in use, and a livelihood is earned 
by making and selling them.” 

Appended to the work are a chrono- 
logical table and a Bibliography, in which 
we note the orhission of H. G. Grahams 
‘ Social Life.’ 
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Emile Verhaeren. By Stefan Zweig. 
(Constable & Co., 6s. net.) 


NotuineG could be more apposite than the 
appearance at this time of a study of the 
Belgian poet Verhaeren, and the fact that 
this study—a panegyric—is from the pen 
of a German writer makes it, not indeed 
more appropriate, but more notable. 
Belgium is described by Herr Zweig, him- 
self a lyric poet of some note, as “ the 
meeting-plaee of the roads of Europe ” ; 
he regards its life as ‘“‘a miniature by 
infinitely varied synthesis of the life of 
Europe”; and the distinction of Ver- 
haeren in his eyes is that he has for the 
first time felt and expressed for Europe, 
as Whitman did for America, the whole 
circuit of contemporary interests and 
activities. ‘* The whole of Europe speaks 
with his voice,....and already from the 
whole of Europe comes the answer”: from 
the whole of Europe, and, above all, from 
Germany. There, Herr Zweig tells us, 
the Belgian poet is already as popular as 
any native, and ‘* people are already for- 
getting to look upon him as a foreigner. 
Verhaeren is to-day part and parcel of 
German culture.” © luckless words! 
innocent extravagance of admiration 
turned by hard facts to bitter irony ! 

Verhaeren’s spiritual progress, as Herr 
Zweig reveals it, is essentially of the 
Nietzschean type ; he illustrates its psy- 
chological stages repeatedly by quotations 
from that master, while at the central 
crisis ‘* Nietzsche’s great saying is ful- 
filled,” that “for a dionysiac task a 
hammer’s hardness, the pleasure in destruc- 
tion itself, is most decidedly one of the 
preliminary conditions.’ Certainly we 
may trace, through all the nobility and 
idealism of the great Belgian, too ready 
an acceptance of violence and tumult ; 
the maturity of his self-conquest rests 
complacently upon experiences gained 
through a policy of reckless, ungoverned 
assault. What of the sufferers by those 
assaults ? . 

Seize, dix-sept et dix-huit ans! 

O ce désir d'étre avant Age et le vrai temps 
Celui 
Dont chacun dit 

Il boit & larges brocs et met a mal les filles! 
Thus Verhaeren describes, in his old age, 
the youth to which he tenderly looks 
hack. And if Herr Zweig is well informed 
—if Verhaeren has, indeed, been popularly 
assimilated in Germany—some at least of 
the seed of which the harvest is to-day 
reaped in Belgium must have fallen from 
the hands of her own poet. 

Herr Zweig’s monograph is difficult to 
read, partly because the rhetorical Germen 
prose of which it consists seldom trans- 
lates well into English (though Mr. 
Jethro Bithell has certainly done his best), 
but mainly because he is too much of an 
enthusiast and disciple to produce a dis- 
criminating and intelligible picture. His 
devotion touches, indeed, at times the 
point of absurdity. He discovers in the 
fact that his hero is subject to hay-fever 
(the point is developed in a chapter 
entitled ‘The Art of Verhaeren’s Life ’) 
‘a symbol of the elemental and physical 
way that Verhaeren feels Nature ”’ ; 





“for it is, if I may say so, an elemental ill- 
ness that, when pollen flies along the breeze, 
when spring lies out in sultry heat across 
the fields, a man’s eyes should be filled with 
tears, his senses irritated, and his head 
oppressed.” 

After a passage such as this we are not 
surprised when Herr Zweig informs us 
that Verhaeren attains at his highest to 
the same truth as Maeterlinck; ‘* only 
Maeterlinck has found it by listening to 
the mysticism of silence, Verhaeren by 
listening to the noise of life.’”” The identi- 
fication is unfortunate, and it drives home 
our suspicion that the critic is out of his 
depth in many of the ideas in which he 
strives to disport himself. He shows no 
ease or serenity; all is forced, inflated, 
overstrung. 

Verhaeren is to some extent responsible 
for this attitude in his follower. ‘* Toute 
la vie est dans l’essor”’ is a motto easily 
misinterpreted ; and the chapters ‘ The 
New Pathos’ (where pathos means pas- 
sion) and ‘ The Ethics of Fervour ’ suggest 
at once the tendencies to which it natur- 
ally leads. Believing that we only live 
when we are in ecstasy, we soon begin to 
induce ecstasies when they cease to arrive 
spontaneously. Verhaeren does not seem 
fully aware of the obvious dangers that 
beset this path. 

Il faut dans tes élans te dépasser sans cesse 

Etre ton propre étonnement 
is a characteristic exhortation. Yet 
nothing is more remarkable in his work— 
his mature work, that is—than the com- 
pleteness with which it is lifted above the 
effort and the conflict; and it is a serious 
fault in Herr Zweig’s account that he 
fails to give this achievement its relative 
weight. The new faith which Verhaeren 
would embody in his poetry is one 
Qui fait du monde ’homme et de l"homme le monde, 
Et lentement s’impose et se condense en loi ; 
and this recognition of an ultimate and 
sustaining calm, though little made promi- 
nent, is implied in his artistic control, his 
poetic architecture—an architecture in 
not a few respects reminding us of that of 
George Meredith, with whose metaphysi- 
cal conceptions Verhaeren has also much 
in common. 

Verhaeren is undoubtedly a great crafts- 
man, a considerable poet ; but he is not 
the Whitman of Europe because, deeply 
indebted as he is to Whitman, he lacks 
Whitman’s truest and deepest source of 
inspiration. To the American poet re- 
ligion was the future; to the European it 
is the past. His nouvelle foi, centred in 
man, denies the central principle of the 
spiritual life, and, while it may purify 
the thought of those to whom religion 
has been superstition, it provides no basis 
for a recovery by minds so purified of 
the ultimate spiritual values of which 
their superstitious faith was at least a 
symbol. Heroically Verhaeren celebrates 
a part of life as if it were the whole. 
But his ecstasies are unsatisfying because 
they are self-sustained—because they leave 
the source of all ecstasy unrecognized. 
Not on such a foundation will the united 
Europe, of which he nobly dreams, be 
consummated. 





Cannes and its Surroundings. Illustrated 
and described by Amy M. Benecke. 
(Allen & Unwin, 3s. 6d. net.) 


‘* Tout est aimable, coquet, romanesque, 
poétique, et une peu fade sur ce délicieux 
rivage de Cannes.” The author of ‘ Sur 
1’Eau’ looked on Cannes with the eye of a 
born seaman, and more than one of Miss 
Benecke’s water-colours will show how 
truly, in half-a-dozen adjectives, he has 
hit off the leading characteristics of the 
place. An appreciation of colour is, 
indeed, one of the requisites for the en- 
joyment of Cannes, for intrinsically it is 
a rather dull spot, and, like all the towns 
to the east of the Estérels, is apt to act 
prejudicially on the nerves and liver. 

The population of Cannes is made up of 
French and English, with a few Russians as 
a makeweight. The merit of discovering 
Cannes is in dispute between the two 
principal nationalities. The British claim 
Lord Brougham as their Columbus; the 
French, Prosper Mérimée. Of these two, 
perhaps Mérimée has the better right to 
the title. Brougham, to the twentieth 
century, is little more than the vague 
shadow of a dull and prosaic past; the 
great writer who bridged the gulf that 
divided the ‘classic’ from the “ ro- 
mantic ”’ is still a living force, if we may 
judge from the numerous works that in 
recent years have been devoted to him. 
Mérimée first visited Cannes in the winter 
of 1835 in company with his friend Fauriel, 
the historian; twenty-two years after- 
wards he again made a journey to the 
south, and was so struck with the beauty 
of Cannes and its surroundings that he 
declared it was a place ‘“‘od on devait 
vieillir moins vite, mourir plus tard.” 
M. Augustin Filon has described the place 
as it appeared to him in the early sixties : 

“Un vieux village provengal serrait ses 
rues étroites, pour s’abriter du mistral, au 
pied de son promontoire dont le profil seul 
est resté le méme. A droite et & gauche, 
deux plages de sable, deux golfes solitaires 
ot: le flot mourait doucement dans la lan- 
gueur et le silence, comme aux premiers 
jours du monde.” 


At Cannes Mérimée wintered for many 
years, and it was there that, stricken 
with the terrible calamities of the war, he 
returned to die in the autumn of 1870. 

Of Miss Benecke’s book we may say 
that, without perhaps rising above the 
literary level of the instructive guide-book, 
it forms a pleasant commentary on the 
water-colours and ‘* black-and-whites ”’ 
that are its principal features. In her 
drawings Miss Benecke shows a fine sense 
of colour and atmosphere, and a study 
of her sketches may, perhaps, stimulate 
visitors to follow the advice that the 
author of ‘Carmen’ gave to his friend 
Madame de Beaulaincourt :— 

““Prenez des turquoises et des lapis- 
lazuli; voila pour le fond du ciel. Mettez- 
moi dessus de Ja poudre de diamants avec 
des, feux de Bengale: ce sera pour deux 
ou trois petits nuages au-dessus de notre 
montagne. Quant & la mer, prenez....ou 
plutét ne prenez pas autre chose que le 
chemin de fer pour venir la voir.” 
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FRANCE AND AUSTRIA. 


Mr. Gorpon Home confesses that 

“the more one knows of France and the 
French at first hand, and the more one reads 
the ideas and opinions of other people 
concerning this great people, so does one 
feel less and less able to write down any 
definite statements about the country and 
its inhabitants.” 

He has, therefore, to take refuge in 
generalizations. In these he is fairly 
successful, though he does not go to any 
great depth. He might, for example, have 
supplemented his remarks on French cha- 
racter in the first chapter by pointing out 
that the French, as a whole, take life 
with their eyes wide open, whereas the 
English are, as it were, afflicted with 
chronic cataract. 

Nor does he carry out his comparisons 
to the full. In a French bedroom the 
writing-table is ‘‘ not necessarily provided 
with adequate writing materials.” <A 
reference to the works of Surtees will 
prove the same thing of England—at 
least in the “ fifties’’: Mr. Sponge had 
to cut the Puffington quills with Jack 
Spraggon’s razor. 

Baths may not exist in every French 
house, but there is always a cheap and 
clean établissement round the corner of 
the street; ‘Those Scotch are every- 
where,” as the Cockney said when he saw 
the prevalence of the word ‘“ Bains.” 

Marriage—Mr. Home should have em- 
phasized the point—is in France a settle- 
ment for life, not a romance; else why 
the contrat, that most careful surety for 
material arrangements ? 

As to education, without doubting Mr. 
Home’s knowledge, we may suppose that 
there has been a distinct movement 
within the last few years towards athleti- 
cism and the spirit of the English public 
school. But it should be remembered that 
English schools of the better class have 
been, and still are, really private founda- 
tions, whereas French schools are, in 
spirit if not in fact, Government institu- 
tions. 

Mr. Home would probably be the last 
to claim that his book is a standard 
work. On the whole, it is a sound guide, 
with plenty of information, though we 
cannot always admire the style in which 
the information is presented. 

The illustrations, if occasionally casual 
in their placing, are good, and convey a 
reasonable impression of various aspects 
of French life and scenery. 


Miss Mitton’s book on ‘Austria-Hungary’ 
is, in a sense, more successful. Conscious 
of the extent and variety of her theme, she 
does not tempt ambition too far. She 
= general scenic description, com- 

ined with interesting historical touches 
where they are most effective. In fact, 





France. By Gordon Home. With 32 
Coloured Illustrations. (A. & C. Black, 
10s. net. ) 

Austria-Hungary. By G. E. Mitton. With 
32 Coloured Illustrations. (Same pub- 
lishers, 10s. net.) 





the book is calculated to tempt visitors 
to many places at present inaccessible, 
except, we may suppose, by kind permis- 
sion of the Russian army. The chapters 
on Hungary are excellent. 

The Austrian Danube has, deservedly, a 
chapter to itself, which contains more than 
one amusing story. That on Schneider- 
schlossel merits quotation in full :— 

“The unfortunate tailor attempted to 
throw a dead goat over a precipice, but 
lost his balance and fell himself instead. 
His mangled body, smashed up by the razor- 
edged rocks, was washed down the stream. 
The country folk asserted that the goat was 
no animal at all but the fiend himself playing 
the part of a dead goat to tempt the tailor to 
his doom. To confirm this it appeared that 
several of them had seen the goat leaping up 
the precipices alive after the catastrophe. 
The bishop’s chaplain thereupon sprinkled 
holy water over the precipice. Now it 
happened that the tailor had been doing 
some work for the bishop, and after his death 
it was discovered that he had stolen at least 
a third of the glorious brocade which had 
been given him to make the robe. Now, of 
course, the judgment which had fallen on him 
was explained, for it was his impious theft 
which had given the evil one this power over 
him. The offerings of the pious to the 
bishop that year were doubled !” 

Miss Mitton, when mentioning Tilly in 
connexion with Tillysberg. should have 
added to that general’s claims on history 
the sack of Magdeburg. She does well to 
commemorate St. Florian, put to death in 
the reign of Diocletian 
“by being flung into a river with a stone 
tied round his neck, hence his peculiar fam? 
for assistance in putting out fires. The 
invocation to him ran: ‘O Florian, martyr 
and saint! Keep us, we beseech thee, by 
night and by day from all harm by fire or 
other casualties of this life.”’ 

We trust that insurance companies will 
no longer neglect to enshrine St. Florian 
as their patron. 

Vienna and the Viennese are briefly 
but adequately sketched, with an apposite 
remark on the contrast between Austrian 
and English nobility, though as far as the 
‘* brewer-barons ” and their like are con- 
cerned, it might well have been expanded 
and strengthened. 

Enough is said about Bohemia, Tyrol, 
the Dolomites, and Illyria to make us 
wish for much more: the fact is that 
every one of these regions is worth a 
whole volume to itself. For the Dolo- 
mites Miss Mitton does well to quote 
G. C. Churchill’s excellent work ‘ The 
Dolomite Mountains’ and Amelia Ed- 
wards’s ‘Midsummer Ramble in the 
Dolomites.’ Miss Mitton’s quotations and 
additions give a most picturesque im- 
pression of a wonderful land. 

Many of the illustrations are admirable. 
‘The Castle, Schoenbrunn,’ ‘ Kufstein,’ 
‘Cortina and Mte. Cristallo,’ ‘ King 
Laurin’s Rose Garden’ (where the pecu- 
liar Dolomite tint is well caught), and 
‘ Clissa ’ are among the best; while there 
is a delicate and telling sketch of the 
Barbara - Kapelle in Cracow and a most 
effective picture of ‘Cottages in the 
Alféld.’ 


DOWDEN’S LETTERS AND POEMS. 


A succession of volumes of letters and 
poems has made the gentle and lovable 
character of Edward Dowden as well 
known to readers since his death as in his 
lifetime to his close friends. No other of 
his correspondents evoked from him so 
much of his most intimate and most 
charming self as E. D. W., at first a 
student in his classes, and finally his 
second wife. This second series of his 
letters to her covers, like the first, the 
whole period of their correspondence, 
and, while no one would suppose that it 
was made up of second choices, it naturally 
and inevitably conveys no new or addi- 
tional impression of the nature which the 
first series fully revealed. Readers to 
whom the first gave pleasure may here 
obtain one of life’s rarest gifts—the same 
pleasure repeated. 

Of ‘A Woman’s Reliquary,’ the lyrical 
offermg of 101 poems addressed by 
Dowden to E. D. W. after she became his 
wife, we have already expressed our 
judgment and recognition. We now 
gladly welcome a more popular edition 
of the work. It was characteristic of 
Dowden, with the wonderful faculty he 
had of humility in devotion and with his 
great power of sustained spiritual feeling, 
to reserve for poetry—poetry, to which he 
had at one time hoped to dedicate him- 
self, and which he had so regretfully given 
up—a field into which the Muse least 
readily enters and from which she earliest 
departs. That he was under no illusions 
as to the difficulties of his task we may 
infer from some remarks on Patmore 
in one of the letters now before us :— 

“Coventry Patmore is an old favourite 

of mine. His ‘ Angel in the House’ isa record 
of pure curiosities of love....But as I was 
brutal enough to say to Aubrey de Vere 
(before the Odes came), I always found in 
Coventry’s love a certain spooniness, and 
absence of manly strength; he decks a 
certain mortal like a shrine and does worship 
of a ritualistic kind before it; and that [ 
could conceive a harder and better com- 
radeship.” 
Patmore undoubtedly increased the diffi- 
culties of poetry of this genre by the 
form he adopted—half-narrative, half- 
reflective. Dowden more wisely con- 
centrates effort upon a series of symbolic 
objects, ideas, moments, leaving the con- 
tinuous and inexpressible background of 
harmonious life and happiness to be 
implied. He figures also this happiness 
and harmony in the perfection of the 
lyrical form and finish to which he brings 
his work ; for in all the 101 pieces there 
does not occur one unrhymed line. How 
little his attitude as a husband was con- 
ventional may be gathered from the 
stanzas, entitled ‘ Madonna,’ which are 
also adequately representative of the tone 
and atmosphere of the work and _ its 
poetical attainment. 








Fragments from Old Letters: E. D. to E. D. W., 
1869-1892. Second Series. (Dent & 


Sons, 4s. 6d. net.) 
A Woman's Reliquary. By E. D. New 
Edition. (Same publishers and price.) 
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FICTION. 


Blindstone. By R. A. Foster-Melliar. 
(Hurst & Blackett, 6s.) 


Mr. Foster-MetiiaR is undoubtedly 
clever and hardworking: he does not 
deal in mere plots and types, but in defi- 
nite characters, working out their own 
good or ill on varying scales, much as 
things happen in real life. He is just as 
careful over his minor characters as over 
his protagonists—almost too careful, per- 
haps; he fills in every little line in his 
search for final conviction. This will 
be to the average reader tedious; most 
people like to ‘‘ get on with the story,” 
and do not give much credit for the 
illumination of lesser figures. 

The chief character, Richard Trevail, 
is an uncomfortable personage: head- 
strong and hasty, he allows his higher 
instincts of chivalry to become almost 
brutal in the shocks they inflict on others ; 
he will not compromise or extenuate. 
He gives his name, by marrying her, to a 
girl who is in sore need of that protection 
from her own lapse; but he never dreams 
of giving her the companionship or sym- 
pathy which that first gift should have 
entailed, and which in reality she deserves. 
To his own predestined and ultimate 
lady-love he is equally outright in quixotic 
self-denial that punishes her as well as 
himself, and only at the end does she 
succeed in bringing him to his senses after 
much unnecessary suffering to both. He 
is just that ‘* blindstone ”’ which takes 
long to kindle, but, once kindled, cannot 
be quenched. 

In some ways the book has a resemblance 
to Mr. Charles Marriott's work ‘The 
Column,’ but Mr. Foster-Melliar does not 
allow himself to elaborate his language, 
and is clear and outspoken. 

‘Blindstone’ is not a book to be read 
with ease for the story in it. Possibly 
the author will in his next attempt— 
this is his first—improve the occasional 
crudity of his proportions. He has de- 
cided talent and insight, with a strong 
preference for realism. 


Ad Incem. By Mary A. Woods. 
worth, Garden City Press, 6s.) 


“Ap Lucem ’ implies in its author insight 
into character, earnestness, and apprecia- 
tive knowledge of a section of our social 
system. Indeed, it is as a “‘ document ” 
of current history that it deserves notice. 
It depicts the ways and thoughts of the 
brand-new cultured members of the middle 
order. One feels the presentment is true. 
Its detailed veracity reminds us, by 
contrast, of Jane Austen. Anything more 
alien to the complacent good breeding 
of educated people in the first half of last 
century cannot be imagined than the 
strenuous propaganda nowadays of new- 
found “ culture.” No one in the present 


(Letch- 


book would, a few generations ago, have 
been reckoned either a lady or a gentle- 
man. Yet they are highly informed, and 
their public activities compensate for 
the lack of family refinement. The 
leader of the group is impelled by a kind 








of unconscidus..altmisth-to set up an art 
school, and, though herself unable to draw, 
gives lectures on the Beautiful. We learn 
how this pursuit, with all the unintentional 
personal complications it involves, leads to 
the development of character. Unfortu- 
nately, perhaps, the heroine dies, after 
she has selected as her mate the less 
admirable of her adorers. 


Blantyre — Alien. By Alan Sullivan. 
(Dent & Sons, 6s.) 

THis story belongs to a class which has 
become familiar in the United States. 
Canada has not, as yet, produced many 
such books. Mr. Alan Sullivan may or 
may not be a Canadian, but he writes as 
one having an intimate knowledge of 
certain aspects of life in the eastern por- 
tions of the Dominion, and with a par- 
tiality which suggests that he does so as 
a native of the land. The book is undeni- 
ably clever and distinctly interesting. It 
is concerned with social problems and 
tendencies, and, too, with national work 
in Canada. But its problems and ten- 
dencies are remote from the home- 
steading prairie life which many recent 
books have depicted. Blantyre is not 
racially or politically an alien. He is an 
Irish doctor of old family, who marries a 
beautiful Canadian girl, and buys a prac- 
tice in the eastern Canadian city which 
for her is home. Catholic as Canada is, 
she cannot assimilate Blantyre. It is 
his fate to be uncompromisingly non- 
adaptable—to remain always an _ alien. 
The exhilaration which the Canadian 
climate, apart from other influences, 
brings to most settlers in the Dominion, 
never comes to him. His pulses beat too 
slowly for the life of the New World. If 
the author succeeds in overcoming a 
certain tendency to literary self-conscious- 
ness, and studies more the strength and 
virtues of simplicity, he may achieve dis- 
tinction, and prove to be one of the writers 
for whom Canada is waiting. 


The Clean Heart. By A.S.M. Hutchinson. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 6s.) 


‘Tue CLEAN HEART’ is too spasmodic 
and jerky in style; there is far too much 
of the present tense, too much effort to 
make the passing impression at all costs, 
and as a result the book becomes weari- 
some. This is the more regrettable be- 
cause it has much good work in it, and 
the main idea is admirable: an over- 
taxed writer who throws up every- 
thing—his work, his future, even his 
identity—and searches the land for rest 
and forgetfulness. Here is occasion for 
meetings with every sort of interesting 
and amusing character. The author does 
profit by this; but the egregious Mr. 
Puddlebox, a weird declamatory person ; 
the ancient sea captain in the workhouse ; 
Mr. Pennyquick, master of a school which 
he is far too dissipated to conduct—these 
and other types might have been developed 
to a higher point. Mr. Wells has done 
that kind of thing almost to perfection in 
‘Mr. Polly,’ but then Mr. Wells can be a 
stylist when he chooses, and he has a gift 





for narration. That gift in Mr. Hutchin- 
son is unchastened as yet, and he may, 
with more care and, let us say, considera- 
tion for his readers, produce a really 
memorable work. 


The Great Release. By K. Keith. (Chap- 
man & Hall, 6s.) 


‘ Toe GREAT RELEASE’ has many merits, 
but originality is not one of them. The 
opening chapters describing the lonely, 
imaginative child, with his fears of the 
dark and his drunken nurse, remind us of 
‘Sinister Street.’ The child’s fight with 
and conquest of his fear are carefully done 
and convincingly. Aunt Georgina, who 
taught young mothers how to bring up 
babies, and was President of the ‘“‘ Society 
for the Suppression of Sulphurous Speech,” 
is a lifelike person. There is a decided 
falling-off in the latter half of the book : 
characters irrelevant to the plot are intro- 
duced and occupy much space, while the 
interest of the story wanes. 

Mr. Keith needs to pay more attention 
to his style; his sentences are often 
involved, and his pronouns tangled, while 
he shows a tendency to repetition. 
We are surprised to find the birth of 
aviation and the vogue of the “Tango” 
regarded as contemporaneous, and dated 
presumably a quarter of a century ago. 





Playing with Fire. By Amelia E. Barr. 
(Appleton, 6s.) 

Mr. Winston CHURCHILL’s novel ‘ The 
Inside of the Cup’ has roused many 
echoes. Mrs. Barr treats the same subject 
in a much less detailed manner. She 
has pictured the stern Calvinistic spirit of 
a Glasgow minister of half a century ago, 
and has attempted to portray his struggle 
with his conscience and his estrangement 
from his family when doubt creeps in. 
The result is not altogether successful, 
but the Calvinistic atmosphere is deli- 
cately caught. We doubt whether the 
author intended her well-read minister 
to make the mistake of mentioning 
Mark Tapley as a character in ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby.’ 


Molly’s Husband. By Richard Marsh. 
(Cassell & Co., 6s.) 

Motty and her husband, though in many 
particulars dissimilar, have yet this essen- 
tial factor in common with each other 
and with the remaining characters in the 
book—that they are not so much indi- 
viduals as puppets working out the 
author’s purpose through the mazes of an 
intricate story. That story opens with 
something of the constructive skill which 
we expect from Mr. Marsh, but falls rather 
flat as it proceeds, partly through its im- 
probability, and partly through lack of 
the human element. There is no mention 
of aeroplanes, but bombs play a conspicu- 
ous part. The heroine is nobly born— 
the granddaughter, or mayhap the daugh- 
ter, of a peer. Her experiencesjinclude a 
position as nursery governess beyond the 
dreams even of a Bronté. 
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The Shy Age. By Jessie Pope. (Grant 
Richards, 6s.) 


WHETHER she depends upon information 
or imagination, Miss Jessie Pope certainly 
succeeds in depicting the “shy age ’’— 
the majJe, rising fourteen, confiding, but 
seldom to the opposite sex, and then only 
because ** he quite forgot that I was one ” 
of the young ladies for whom he had no 
use. She gives us eleven admirable 
stories, of which, perhaps, the best are 
* Matchmaking,’ ‘ Boybaiting,’ and ‘ Pearl 
Diving’ ; but she excels chiefly in record- 
ing that unconscious humour which is a 
feature of boyhood. The remark “ Of 
course, if your people are decent, and 
want to get rid of you at any price,” will 
touch many a parent’s heart. 

The freedom of a city defined thus, 
“It means that you can get anything you 
want in that city free of charge,’ makes 
us envious of such monarchs, politicians, 
and others as enjoy that privilege. Per- 
haps the best case of humour was not 
wholly unconscious :— 


“Our housemaster was a crank, to start 
with, and had written a book called ‘ Public 
Example and Private Endeavour,’ which 
meant in his case that every one who didn’t 
agree with his private opinions ought to 
be made a public example of.” ; 


Miss Pope’s youthful raconteur is a 
pleasingly natural boy who has a knack 
of getting into and out of amusing scrapes, 
and her chronicle of these does him and 
them full justice. 


The Way of Sinners. By Marie Connor 
Leighton. (Ward & Lock, 6s.) 


THE protagonist of this decidedly lurid 
romance is a female millionaire richer 
than the Rothschilds, and equipped 
with a siren smile which was equally 
effective upon men and women. She 
always covered her pitilessness with a 
sheath of velvety softness. as she knew 
that this was the best way to get on in 
the world. The story relates how she 
wreaked her vengeance upon those who 
tried to get rid of her while she was con- 
fined in a home for inebriates. The all-per- 
vasive atmosphere of murder and blackmail 
is scarcely alleviated by a somewhat un- 
convincing love-story and a leavening of 
domestic pathos. It may truly be af- 
firmed that there is a thrill in every 
chapter. But we are in the end a little 
in doubt whether the lady can be allowed 
to rank as an orthodox villain of melo- 
drama, since after all she showed herself 
to be not devoid of one of the strongest 
instincts of humanity. 


Cordelia Blossom. By George Randolph 
Chester. (Allen & Unwin, 6s.) 


“WHEREVER there are two or more 
women, there is social activity and a 
contest for supremacy,’ remarks a 
subsidiary character in Mr. Chester's 
book. Mrs. Cordelia Blossom and_ her 
friend Georgia Fleecer accomplish all 
their social ambitions by an adroit use of 
the political activities of their respective 





husbands, and on the testimony of Jim 
Fleecer, the notorious boss, they “‘ ran the 
city.” He added that he could “ run the 
earth ”’ if he had the use of their brains— 
“ but I couldn’t boss it, I guess.” The 
contrast between the cruder methods 
of the boss and his organization and the 
subtle diplomacy of the women is ably 
indicated ; and the simple-minded Colonel 
who blunders into political success by 
sheer dogged honesty is a delightful 
creation. If there is a certain hard glitter 
about the dialogue on the social side 
which is rather wearying at times, ample 
relief is to be found in the humours of 
the Colonel’s political campaign for the 
mayoralty, and in the interest excited by 
his successful stand against the interven- 
tion of the State troops in the city strike. 
Admirers of * Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford ’ 
will certainly appreciate the book; they 
may even like Mr. Henry Raleigh’s 
illustrations. 


The Woman who Looked Back. By M. 
Hamilton. (Stanley Paul & Co., 6s.) 


Tuts carefully elaborated study of a 
woman inherently incapable of fixing her 
affection definitely upon one man could 
hardly have come from any masculine 
brain. Yet there is a sub-acid flavour 
about the book which is not usually asso- 
ciated with the work of feminine novelists. 
There are situations of undeniable power 
in the story, and the balance between the 
sexes is kept tolerably even. Of the two 
men between whom the woman hesitates, 
one is an amiable, but reserved and 
slow-moving Irish gentleman who lacks 
imagination. His rival, an Anglo-Indian 
officer, is more showy and articulate, but 
a thoroughgoing hedonist. The lady is 
ultimately drawn back to the former by 
love for her children, one of whom, a girl 
of seven, plays a strikingly effective part 
in the action. Another creation of some 
vividness is Aunt Eliza’s Irish maid, who 
was all for nature. Conventional domes- 
ticity is somewhat ruthlessly handled in 
the persons of the Manor Hotise cousins, 
and the closing passages of the book are 
perhaps a trifle stagey. Probably Sara’s 
verdict on herself—‘‘ a weak, feeble-willed 
creature who gave her world for the moon, 
and then found she did not want it ”— 
was not inadequate. 


The Wolves and the Lamb. By J. S. 
Fletcher. (Ward & Lock, 6s.) 


In this story a young man who has just 
inherited a great fortune comes from 
Trinidad to England to consult his 
father’s friend on financial arrangements 
and the like. The friend dies just on his 
arrival, and he falls into the hands of the 
other partner in the firm. The latter, 
aided by a lady secretary, proceeds to 
exploit him, but he is rescued eventually 
from their joint designs; the ending is 
distinctly dramatic. The story is well 
told, and the different stages of sensa- 
tional development are cleverly arranged. 
The character-drawing is quite as good as 
can be expected in a work of the kind. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


— o— 


THEOLOGY. 


Black (Rev. James), THE BURTHEN OF THE WEEKS, 

6/ Hodder & Stoughton 
A volume of sermons. 

Cheyne (Thomas Kelly), RECONCILIATION oF 

RACES AND RELIGIONS, 6 / net. Black 

A study of the best aspects of the great 
religions of the world, with suggestions as to 
what might with advantage be borrowed by one 
great religion from another. Special attention is 
given to the origin and expansion of the Bahai 

Movement. 

Edinburgh (Bishop of), Lire, DEATH, AND IMMoOR- 
TALITY, being a Brief Word of Comfort to the 
Bereaved during this Time of War, 2d. 

Robert Scott 
This paper is reprinted from The Guardian, 
and is incorporated in ‘ The Gospel of Hope.’ 

Family Prayers for a Week, 1d. R.T.S. 

Prayers suitable for the morning and evening 
of every day in the week. 

Funk (Francis Xavier), A MANUAL OF CHURCH 
History, translated from the German by P. 
Perciballi, and edited by W. I. Kent, 2 vols., 
7/6 net each. Burns & Oates 

This manual covers the whole period of 
ecclesiastical history from the foundation of the 

Church to the twentieth century. Chronological 

and synoptical tables and an Index are added. 

Hill (A. C.), THE SWORD OF THE LoRD, 6 / 

Hodder & Stoughton 
A volume of essays on practical ethics. 
Knight (G. H.), THESE THREE, 3 /6 
Hodder & Stoughton 
Devotional thoughts on some texts of the 

Scriptures which present the Christian duty, the 

Christian privilege, or the Christian danger in a 

** threefold ” way. 

Lejeune (Abbé P.), AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
MystTIcaL LIrr, 3 /6 net. Washbourne 

A translation from the French by Mr. Basil 

Levett. 


Leviticus (The Book of), 3s. net. 
Cambridge University Press 
An addition to the ‘‘ Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges,” with Introduction and 
Notes by Prof. A. T. Chapman and Dr. A W. 
Streane. 
Memorials of the late Rev. P. W. Minto of Cannes, 
3/6 net. Blackwood 
A selection from the sermons of the Rev. 
P. W. Minto, with a biographical introduction 
by the Rev. W. L. Watkinson. 
Way of Life (The), 1d. R.T.S. 
A booklet containing well-known texts, with 
hymns illustrating the texts. 


POETRY. 

Battle and the Breeze Reciter, AN INSPIRATION 
FOR THE TIMES, edited by Alfred H. Miles, 
6d. net. Goschen 

A collection of patriotic songs, including 
several on the present war. 

Browning (Robert and Elizabeth Barrett), NEW 
PorMs, edited by Sir Frederic G. Kenyon, 
5/ net. Smith & Elder 

Many of the poems in this volume came to 
light at the sale of the Browning Collections in 

May last year, and some have since been pub- 

lished in The Cornhill Magazine. Sir Frederic 

Kenyon supplies an Introduction, and_biblio- 

graphical notes are prefixed to the poems. 

Chalmers (Patrick R.), A Peck 0’ Mavt, 3 /6 net. 

Maunsel 

A book of verses dealing for the most part 

with the open country. Many of them are 
reprinted from Punch. 

From the Den of a Cambridge Don, by L. A., 
3 /6 net. Dent 

A volume of miscellaneous poems, including 

‘Cambridge Vignettes.’ 

Golden Garden of the Poets (The), 6 / net. 

Hodder & Stoughton 
An anthology of Lyrics of Love and Friend- 
ship, selected and arranged by Miss May Byron. 

Hewlett (Maurice), SINGSONGS OF THE WAR, 
6d. net. Poetry Bookshop 

Several of these pieces are reproduced from 

The Daily Chronicle and The Westminster Gazette. 

Lee (Agnes), THE SHARING, $1.00. 

Boston, Mass., Sherman & French 
This collection of verse includes two dramatic 
fragments— The’ Sharing’ and ‘The Silent 

House.’ Many of the pieces are republished from 

American magazines. 
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Monro (Harold), CHILDREN OF LOVE, 6d. net. 
Poetry Bookshop 
This booklet includes ‘ The Rebellious Vine,’ 
‘Suburb,’ ‘ The Poets are Waiting,’ and ‘ Youth 
in Arms.’ 
O’Conor (Norreys Jephson), BESIDE THE BLACK- 
WATER, 2/ net. Maunsel 
A little volume of poems dealing with love 
and the spirit of Ireland. Several of them are 
reprinted from 7'he Century and The Smart Set. 


Oxford Garlands Series: PorMs ON TRAVEL; 
PoEMS ON CHILDREN; POEMS ON THE ARTS, 
7d. net each. Milford 

Three anthologies of verse collected and edited 
by Mr. R. M. Leonard. 


Shadwell (Lancelot Cayley), SEA WEED, 1 /6 net. 
Heath & Cranton 
A collection of sea poems, many of them 
reprinted from T'he Navy. 


Silver Store, COLLECTED FROM MEDI2VAL, CHRIS- 
TIAN, AND JEWISH MINEs by S. Baring-Gould, 
2/ net. Skeffington 

A new edition. 


Wanderer (The), and Other Poems, by D. P. H., 
1/ net. Bristol, Arrowsmith 
A collection of short poems, several of which 

are reprinted from The Rangoon Gazette. 


Ward (Dora), THOUGHTS AND FANCIES, 2/ net. 
Letchworth, Garden City Press 
A collection of verses, including ‘ Lament for 
the Dead Years,’ ‘ Love’s Reverie,’ and ‘ Con- 
solation.’ 
Watching the War, Parr I., 6d. Allenson 


A little volume of poems on various aspects 
and thoughts of the war. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Allen (Abel Leighton), THE MrssaGE oF NEw 
THOUGHT, 3 /6 net. Bell 


A statement of the principles and _ philo- 
sophy signified by the term ‘‘ New Thought ”’ 
used in its original sense, with an analysis of its 
fundamental ideas and its chief points of divergence 
from the orthodox creeds as well as from Christian 
Science. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Richardson (Ernest Cushing), BrsLicaL LIBRARIES, 

5/6 net. Milford 

A sketch of the history of libraries from 
3400 B.c. to 150 a.p. . 


Sociology, 3d. Bolton Libraries Committee 
Class List VI. in the Catalogue of Books in 
the Bolton Public Libraries. 


Wigan Public Libraries: QUARTERLY RECORD, 
Vol. II. No. 18. 

Containing classified lists of additions to the 
various libraries, including the Powell Boys’ 
Library. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Burke (Sir Bernard), LANDED GENTRY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, 52 /6 net. Harrison 
The twelfth edition. Revised by Mr. A. C. 

Fox-Davies. 

Canadian Archives Publications : No. 9, CANADIAN 
NortH-WEstT, ITs EARLY DEVELOPMENT AND 
LEGISLATIVE REcoRDs, Vol. I., edited by Prof. 
E. H. Oliver. 

Ottawa, Government Printing Bureau 
The volume contains introductory chapters 
on ‘The Constitutional Development of the 

Prairie Provinces,’ ‘ The District of Assiniboia,’ 

and ‘ The Council of the N.W.T. at Fort Garry,’ 

which are followed by documents from the 

Minutes of the Red River Colony and the Northern 

Department of Rupert’s Land. The text is 

illustrated with six folded maps, issued in an 

envelope. 


Early Yorkshire Charters, edited by William 
Farrer, Vol. I. 
Edinburgh, Ballantyne & Hanson 
_ “A collection of documents anterior to the 
thirteenth century, made from the Public Records, 
Monastic Chartularies, Roger Dodsworth’s Manu- 
scripts, and other available sources.”’ 


Hutchinson (Horace G.), Lire oF SiR JoHN 
Luspock, Lorp AVEBURY, 2 vols., 30/ net. 

- Macmillan 

P An account of Lord Avebury’s life and work, 
including a selection from his correspondence. 


King (Charles), THe Trve Utysses S. GRANT, 

10/ net. Lippincott 

A biography, illustrated with portraits and 
photographs. 





Le Fanu (W. R.), SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE, 
being Anecdotes and Reminiscences, 1 / net. 
Arnold 
A popular edition. See notice in The Athe- 
neum, Dec. 16, 1893, p. 841. 


Monypenny (William Flavelle) and Buckle (George 
le), THe LirFE OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 12 / net. 
John Murray 
See p. 552. 

Moses (Bernard), THE SPANISH DEPENDENCIES IN 
SouTH AMERICA, an Introduction to the History 
of their Civilisation, 2 vols., 21 / net. 

Smith & Elder 
The author describes the beginnings of 

European civilization in South America and the 

development of political societies. 


Radziwill (Princess Catherine), MEMORIES OF 

Forty YEARS, 16 / net. Cassell 

Including reminiscences of the Courts of 
London, Berlin, and Petrograd. 


Rose (J. Holland), THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
EUROPEAN NATIONS, 1870-1900, 7 /6 net. 
Constable 
A fourth edition with a new preface. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Black’s Travel Pictures : Asta, 10d. 

Fifty pictures for schools (in colour and 
black and white) of famous scenes or monu- 
ments of Asia. 


Clarke (L.) and Eggericx (Jean), CAMBRIDGE EN 
PocHuegE, 1 / net. Cambridge, Bowes & Bowes 
A guide to the University and town of 
Cambridge, written in French for our Belgian 
visitors. 


Gaunt (Mary), A WoMAN IN CHINA, 15/ net. 
Werner Laurie 
An account of an Englishwoman’s travels in 
China, with 134 illustrations. 


Hosie (Sir Alexander), ON THE TRAIL OF THE 
OprtuM Poppy, 2 vols., 25 / net. Philip 
A narrative of journeys through the chief 
opium - producing provinces of China during 
1910 and 1911. 


Mabie (Hamilton Wright), JAPAN To-DAY AND 
To-MORROW, 8 /6 net. Macmillan 
An impression of the spirit and genius of the 
Japanese nation as revealed in the landscapes, 
towns, villages, and homes of the people. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Garrud (W. H.), THE COMPLETE JUJITSUAN, 5 / net. 

Methuen 

An account of the tricks and methods of self- 

defence which the author has learnt from Prof. 

S. K. Uyenishi and other Japanese experts in 

jujitsu, and has taught at the Golden Square 
School. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Pemberton (Henry), Jun., SHAKSPERE AND SIR 
WALTER RALEGH, edited after the Author’s 
death by Susan Lovering Pemberton from an 
Unfinished Manuscript, revised by Carroll 
Smyth, $1.50 net. Lippincott 

The author’s investigations of the Shake- 
speare- Bacon theory led him to believe that 

Sir Walter Raleigh wrote Shakespeare’s plays 

and poems. 


WAR PUBLICATIONS. 


All Can Help: A MANUAL For WAR-TIME, 6d. net. 

Duty and Discipline Movement 

This booklet describes ‘‘ the kinds of help 

which are most wanted, and tells the helper how 
to begin.” 


Barry (F. R.), THE WAR AND CHRISTIAN ETHICS, 
6d. net. Oxford, Blackwell 
An attempt to reconcile the ‘‘ stark necessity 

for fighting’’ with the spirit and teaching of 
Christianity. All profits from the sale of this 
pamphlet will be handed to the Red Cross Society. 


Chesterton (G. K.), THE BARBARISM OF BERLIN, 6d. 
Cassell 

See p. 555. 
Chisholm (Cecil), Str JoHN FRENCH, AN AvU- 
THENTIC BIOGRAPHY, 1/ net. Jenkins 
The author has had the assistance of many 
of Sir John French’s relatives and friends in 
writing this biography. There is a portrait by 
his son, and Sir Evelyn Wood supplies an Intro- 

duction. 





Clutton-Brock (A.), THOUGHTS ON THE WAR, 
1/ net. Methuen 
A number of articles on various aspects of the 
war, reprinted from Zhe Times Literary Supple- 
ment. 

From War to Peace Pamphlets: THE WAR AND 
THE NEUTRAL Powers, by Mark H. Judge, 
Second Edition, 3d.; THE MEN BEHIND THE 
War. by Mark H. Judge, reprinted from The 
Academy, 2d.; THE WAR AND INTERNATIONAL 
Goop Fairn, by C. F. Ryder, 2d.; WHAT A 
FicHtT To A FINISH MEANS, by C. F. Ryder, 
Second Edition, 2d. King 

* Graphic ’ War Extra, THe First PHASE OF THE 
GREAT War, 6/ net. Hodder & Stoughton 

This volume contains a short account of the 
first phase of the war, and includes chapters on 
the British Army and Navy, Belgium, and the first 
great’ battles. There are nearly two hundred 
illustrations in colour and tone. 

Guezouni (Ch.), THE CAUSES OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL EUROPEAN WAR, 1 / net. ; 

International Scientific Association 

The author aims at presenting his subject 

“from the point of view of sociology and political 

philosophy, apart from any national partisanship 

and chauvinistic diplomacy.” 

Imperialism and Patriotism and the a 
Crisis, 5 / net. Black 

An “édition de luxe pamphlet,’ on hand- 
made paper with ornamental printing, containing 
an article on ‘Imperialism and Patriotism,’ the 

King’s Proclamations and Messages to the 

Imperial Forces, and the new ‘Declaration of 

London.’ ‘The proceeds of the sale will be devoted 

to the British Red Cross Society. 

Kaiser’s Mother (The), 2 / net. Nisbet 

A popular edition of ‘ The Empress Frederic t 

a Memoir.’ 

McCabe (Joseph), TREITSCHKE AND THE GREAT 
War, 2 / net. Fisher Unwin 

A description of the man, his ideas, and the 
influence he has exercised over the German 
middle-classes through his dreams of a world- 
wide German Empire. 

Magnus (Laurie), ‘THE THIRD GREAT War, 1 / nete 

Bristol, Arrowsmith 

A discussion of the Allied campaign against 
the Hohenzollern in relation to England’s earlier 

Allied campaigns against the Bourbon in 1713 

and against Napoleon in 1815. 

Roscoe (Rev. J. E.), THE Eruics oF WAR, SPYING 
AND COMPULSORY TRAINING, 1 / net. Nutt 

Essays on the good results which often follow 
war. 

Seilligre (E.), THe GERMAN DocTRINE OF CON- 
QUEST, 2 / net. Maunsel 

A French view of the German justification 
of its efforts to establish a German World-Empire, 
with an essay on M. Seilliére’s Philosophy of 

Imperialism by Mr. J. M. Hone. 

Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Hymn-Book (The), 4d. —_ . 

en 

A collection of hymns, with music, especially 
suitable for the use of soldiers and sailors. 

Sommerfeld (Adolf), How GERMANY CRUSHED 
FRANCE, 1/ net. Everett 

Translated from: the German, with a Preface 
by Mr. L. G. Redmond-Howard. 

War and the Task of the Church, 2d. net. 

London Missionary Society 

This booklet contains six studies for dise 
cussion in ‘‘ study circles,’ and deals with ‘‘ the 
relation between the Church, its missionary work, 
and the war.”’ 


MILITARY. 


Great Battles of the Great War, “ Daily Chronicle 
War Library,” 1 / net. Hodder & Stoughton 
Includes an account of the siege of Liége, the 
battles of Mons, the Marne, Heligoland Bight, and 
on the Vistula. It is illustrated with maps and 
plans. 

Ingpen (Roger), THe FIGHTING RETREAT TO 
Paris, ‘“‘ Daily Telegraph War Books,”’ 1 / net. 

Hodder & Stoughton 
An account of the battle of Mons, and the 
retreat of the Allies to Paris. 

Vivian (E. Charles), With THE RoyaL ARMY 
Mepicat Corps (R.A.M.C.) AT THE FRONT, 
1/ net. Hodder & Stoughton 

Includes chapters on ‘ The Corps—its Com- 
position and Duties,’ ‘ How the Men are Trained,’ 
and ‘ In the Firing Line.’ 

Wilkinson (Spenser), First Lessons in War, 1/ 
net. Methuen 

This little book by the military expert of 

The Morning Post gives an account of the use 

of modern weapons, the modes of operations, and 

organization of an army. 
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NAVAL. 


British Navy from Within (The), by Ex-Royal 
Navy, 2/ net. Hodder & Stoughton 
This contains*chapters dealing with the 
routine, composition, oa personnel of the Navy, 
the training and pay of officers and men, and a 
brief description of the chief types of ships. 


WAR MAPS. 


Contour War Map of Europe, | / net. Philip 
A map of Europe (scale sixty-three miles 
to one inch), shaded to indicate altitude, and 
showing the principal railways, canals, and forti- 
fled towns. 
‘Daily Mail’ World Map of War and Commerce, 
1/ net. Philip 
A coloured sheet illustrating approximately 
the positions of the fleets of the belligerent powers, 
trade routes and comparative resources. 
Orographical Map of Central Europe, 2 /6 net. 
Bartholomew 
A large-scale map especially coloured to 
show contours of altitude. ailways and fortified 
towns are indicated, and there are several large- 
scale maps inset. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


Key (Ellen), THE YOUNGER GENERATION, trans- 

lated from the Swedish by Arthur G. Chater, 

6 / net. Putnam 

Among the subjects which the author dis- 

cusses are ‘ What the Age Offers and Expects of 

| wd ‘The Peace Problem,’ and ‘ Recreative 
‘ulture.’ 


POLITICS. 


Fullerton (W. Morton), ProsLems oF PoweER, 

7/6 net. Constable 

A revised edition. See notice in The 
Atheneum, May 3, 1913, p. 487. 


ECONOMICS. 


Ely (Richard T.), Property AND CONTRACT IN 
THEIR RELATIONS TO THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
WEALTH, 2 vols., 17 / net. Macmillan 

This work is largely based on lectures which 
the author has been giving during the last twenty 
years at Wisconsin University. 


EDUCATION. 


Cronson (Bernard), MEtHops IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL Stuptgs, 5/6 net. Macmillan 


A new edition of a book first published in 
1905. 


Garber (John Palmer), CURRENT ACTIVITIES AND 
INFLUENCES IN EDUCATION, 5 / net. 
Lippincott 
A report upon educational movements through- 
out the world, 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


About (Edmond), Le Ror pes MonTAGNES, 2 / 
Bell 
One of the first volumes of the ‘‘ Standard 
French Texts” Series, annotated by Prof. A. S. 
Tréves. Notes, Life, and Vocabulary are written 
in French. 


Barnard (S.) and Child (J. M.), ELEMENTS oF 
GEOMETRY, 4 /6 Macmillan 
A new work by the authors of ‘A New 
Geometry for Schools,’ with several divergences 
from the methods of the earlier book. 


~Bell’s Sixpenny English Texts : ‘CHE VOYAGES AND 


TRAVELS OF SIR JOHN MAUNDEVILLE, selected 
and introduced by Miss A. C. P. Lunn ; KEARY’s 
HEROES OF ASGARD, SELECTIONS. 

Abridged editions for school use. 


Cronson (Bernard), GRADED LEssoNs IN PuNcTUA- 
TICN, 2 / net. Macmillan 
sea new edition of a book first published in 
Historical Ballads, 1 / Bell 
_ A collection of historical ballads and popular 
polities songs, selected and edited by Mr. Wi liam 
acDougall, with notes and a Glossary. 


Holland (A. W.), THE REAL ATLANTIC CABLE, 1 /6 
Bell 


A description of the great Atlantic cable, 
and the connexion of blood, language, and 
government which joins the American nation and 
our own. 


Meyr (Melchior), Lupwiag uND ANNE MARIE, 
3/6 net. Milford 
An edition of Meyr’s village idyll, with Intro- 
duction, notes, and Vocabulary prepared by 
Prof. F. G. C. Schmidt. 
Montesquieu, Lerrres PeRSANEs, 3 /6 net. 
Milford 
The ‘Letters’ are edited by Mr. Robert 
Loyalty Cru. 
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Oxford Geographies: A GEOGRAPHY OF AUS- 
TRALASIA, by Griffith Taylor, 1 /6 
Oxford, Clarendon Press 
The book is illustrated with maps and 
diagrams. 
Raabe (Wilhelm), Dre ScHwArZE GALEERE, 3 / net. 
Milford 
An edition of Raabe’s historical novel, pre- 
po with Introduction, notes, and Vocabulary 
y Prof. Charles Allyn Williams. 


Sannazaro (Jacopo), Piscatory EcLoGuEs, $1.00 

Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press 

A new edition, with notes and comments, of 

the Latin eclogues of Sannazaro, first printed at 
Naples in 1526. 


Schmidt (Ferdinand), REINEKE Fucus, 2 / 
Macmillan 
An abridged issue, edited by Mr. A. L. 
Gaskin, of one of the German classics prepared by 
Ferdinand Schmidt for school reading. 
KEY TO APPENDICES OF ‘ REINEKE FUCHS,’ 
2/6 net. Macmillan 
Includes sentences on Syntax and Idioms, 
and passages for translation into German. 
Worp- AND PHRASE- Book For REINEKE 
Focus, by the Editor of ‘‘ Siepmann’s Ele- 
mentary German Series,’’ 6d. net. 








Macmillan 
An aid for home work. 


Shakespeare’s Macbeth, edited by H. J. C. Grier- 

son, 1/6 net. Oxford, Clarendon Press 

An edition with Introduction, notes, Appen- 
dixes, and Glossary. 


Thornton (F. Oliver), BoOKKEEPING FOR EVENING 

CLASSES, 3 /6 Macmillan 

A textbook designed to supplement class 
teaching and provide exercises for home use. 


Toepffer, LE Lac pE Gers, 1 / Bell 
The fourth volume in the ‘ Standard French 
Texts ” Series, annotated by M. M. F. Naulet. 


Wilmore (Albert), A First Book or GEOLOGY, 
1/6 Macmillan 
An introduction to the study of geology, 
with special emphasis on the value of observation 
and experiment. 


FICTION. 


Crichton (F. E.), THE BLIND SIDE OF THE HEART, 
6 Maunsel 
An intimate study of life in the remoter 
districts of Ireland, with a large admixture of 
fairy-lore. 
Foster (Maximilian), KEEPING UP APPEARANCES, 
6/ Appleton 
A study of the social life of New York 
business men and their wives. 


Gale (Zona), NEIGHBORHOOD STORIEs, 6 / 
Macmillan 
A collection of American short stories. 
Gillmore (Rufus), THE ALSTER CasE, 6 / 
Appleton 
This is the story of the mysterious murder of 
the wealthy Miss Cornelia Alster, and has a most 
unexpected dénouement. 


Goldie (Mrs.), THE VEILED Lire, 6/ Heinemann 
A story of the wooing and married life of a 
pretty kitchenmaid. 
Grogan (Gerald), A Drop IN InFinity, 6/ Lane 
A story of‘‘ the fourth dimension,” and of 
the discovery and settlement of a new world on 
the other side. 
Kelly (William Patrick), TH—E House at Norwoop, 
6 Bristol, Arrowsmith 
This novel was first published serially in The 
Daily Telegraph. 
Leacock (Stephen), ARCADIAN ADVENTURES WITH 
THE IDLE Ricu, 3/6 net. 
Satirical sketches of American plutocrats. 


Macnaughtan (S.), A GREEN ENGLISHMAN, 6 / 
Smith & Elder 
A collection of short stories of Canada, 


Porter (Eleanor H.), Miss BILty, 6 / 
Stanley Paul 
An American story of a young girl who, on 
the death of her nearest relative,makes her home 
for a time with three brothers, the eldest of whom 
had been her father’s friend. 


Rickard (Mrs. Victor),"DrEeGs, 6/ Alston Rivers 

This is the story of a high-spirited and unruly 
boy, of how he frequented bad company, and 
thought it wise to go on an adventure to the Far 
East. There is a double love-tale running 
through the book. 


Tchekoff (Anton), Stories oF RussIAN LIFE, 6/ 
Duckworth 
A collection of twenty-four short stories. 
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Tynan (Katharine), CouUNTRYMEN ALL, 3 /6 net. 
Maunsel 
os A collection of sketches and tales of Irish 
e. 
Vivian (E. Charles), DivipEpD Ways, 6 / 
Holden & Hardingham 
The author describes a love episode in the 
= a a married man which estranges him from 
s wife. 


JUVENILE. 


Canterbury Chimes; or, Chaucer Tales retold for 
Children, by Francis Storr and Hawes Turner, 
1/6 net. Kegan Paul 

An enlarged and revised edition, illustrated 
with woodcuts from the Ellesmere MS. 


Dickens (Charles), A CumistmAs CAROL, 5/ net. 
Simpkin & Marshall 
A gift-book with illustrations by Miss Honor 
C. Appleton. 


Hoskyn (E. L.), Storres oF LonpDon, 1 / Black 
A collection of the history and legends of the 

more important buildings of London, including 

Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


McDonald (Etta Blaisdell) and Dalrymple (Julia), 
JOSEPHA IN SPAIN, 1 /6 net. Wells Gardner 
An addition to the “ Little People Every- 
where ”’ Series. It is the story of a little Spanish 
gipsy girl and her experiences in Granada, Cadiz, 
Malaga, and Madrid. 


Methley (A. A.), A CHILD’s GuIDE TO LONDON, 

3 /6 net. Methuen 

An historical account of London and its 
monuments, illustrated by photographs. 


Sackville (Lady Margaret), THE DREAM PEDLAR, 
6/ net. Simpkin & Marshall 
A book of fairy tales with illustrations in 
colour by Miss Florence Anderson, and in black 
and white by Miss Clara Shirley Hayward. 


Whitham (G. I.), SHEPHERD OF THE OCEAN, 6/ 
Wells Gardner 
A volume of tales of heroic deeds, including 
adventures of Sir Walter Raleigh, Bertrand du 
Guesclin, and Richard Coeur de Lion. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Comments and Criticism, NovEMBER, 6d. net. 
Longmans 
Features of this number are ‘ La Vie religieuse 
en Belgique,’ by Dr. A. van Hoonacker of Bruges; 
‘ Dostoevsky as ant Exponent of Russian Chris- 
tianity,’.by Mr. W. F. W. Mortlock; and 
‘Erasmus, Cambridge and Louvain,’ by Mr. James 
Passant. 


Hindustan Review, OcTOoBER-NOVEMBER, 10 annas. 
Allahabad, Ghosh 
Some of the features of this number are 
‘The Hindu Temples,’ by Prof. Hira Lal Chaud- 
huri; ‘Edward Carpenter: the Sanyasi of 
England,’ by Mr. Sagar Chand ; and ‘ Caste and 
the Coming Social Ideal,’ by Mr. N. Subramania 
Aiyer. ; 


History, No. XII., 1 / net. Francis Hodgson 

This number includes articles on ‘ The World 
War,’ ‘ What History does for the Boy,’ ‘ The 
Warwick Pageant,’ and ‘ The Industrial History 
of Modern Europe.’ 


Open Court, NovEMBER, 10 cents. ; : 
Chicago, Open Court Publishing Co- 
Includes articles on ‘The Buddhism of 
China,’ by Mr. Reginald F. Johnston ; ‘ Bacons 
Christianity, Old and New,’ by Mr. William B- 
Smith ; and ‘ War on War,’ by Mr. Paul Carus. 


GENERAL. 


Addresses delivered at the Dinner of the German 
Publication Society, GIVEN IN HONOR OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF PATRONS. 

New York, Irving Press 
These speeches were made in New York last 

May, their main purport being to show ‘‘the 

greatness of German thought, and how valuable 

its influence will prove to the thought and life of 

English readers.” 


Alverstone (Right Hon. Viscount), RECOLLECTIONS 
OF BAR AND BENCH, 12 /6 net. Arnold 
An account of the work of Lord Alverstone 
from the time when he was called to the Bar in 
1868 until his retirement in 1913, after thirteen 
years’ service as Lord Chief Justice. 


Cartwright (Julia), Iranian GARDENS* OF THE 
RENAISSANCE, AND OTHER StupDIEs, 10 /6 net. 
Smith & Elder 
A collection. of Italian sketches, reproduced 
from The Nineteenth Century, The Cornhill, and 
other magazines. gj _ __ aa 
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Colson (C.), RAILWAY RATES AND TRAFFIC, 3/6 
net. Bell 
This is an abridged edition of ‘ Transports et 
Tarifs,’ by M. Colson, translated by Messrs. L. R. 
Christie, G. Leedam, and C. Travis, and edited 
by Mr. Travis. 

Essays and Studies, By MEMBERS OF THE ENGLISH 
ASSOCIATION, Vol. V., collected by Oliver Elton, 
5/ net. Oxford, Clarendon Press 

The volume includes ‘ The Novels of Mark 

Rutherford,’ by Prof. A. E. Taylor; ‘ English 

Place-Names and Teutonic Sagas,’ by Mr. F. W. 

Moorman; and ‘ Emily Bronté,’ by Mr. J. C. 

Smith. 


Ferrero (Guglielmo), BETWEEN THE OLD WorRLD 
AND THE NEW, 8 /6 net. Putnam 
A book which, combining the qualities of a 
romance, a dialogue, and a record of travel, seeks 
to analyze the moral and philosophical contrast 
between the traditions of ancient civilization and 
the new civilization eager to sweep away all 
limits. 

Hermathena: A SERIES OF PAPERS ON LITERA- 
TURE, SCIENCE, AND PHILOSOPHY, by Members 
of Trinity College, Dublin, No. XL., 4 / 

Longmans 
The contributors include Dr. J. P. Mahaffy, 
Dr. J. P. Postgate, and Mr. M. T. Smiley. 


Jerrold (Laurence), THE FRENCH AND THE ENGLISH, 

2/6 net. Chapman & Hall 

A cheaper edition. See notice in The Athe- 
neum, March 29, 1913, p. 358. 


Lewis (Dr. G. Griffin), THE MysTERY OF THE 
ORIENTAL Rua, 6/ net. Lippincott 
A monograph on the Oriental rug and Prayer 
Rug, and some practical advice to their purchasers. 


Macrae (Rev. David), Natrona Humour? 
SCOTTISH, ENGLIsH, IRISH, WELSH, COCKNEY; 
AMERICAN, 5/ net. Paisley, Gardner 

A new edition, with coloured illustrations. 

It was originally published in 1904. 


Raupert (J. Godfrey), THe DANGERS OF SPIRITUAL- 
IsM, being Records of Personal Experiences, 
with Notes and Comments, 2 /6 Kegan Paul 

A third edition. 


Tower (Charlemagne), Essays, PoLiricaAL AND 
HISTORICAL, 6/ net. Lippincott 
A book of essays dealing with the United 
States’ position as a world power, and its relations 
with the other great powers. 


Waish (William S.), HEROES AND HEROINES OF 

FIcTION, 10/6 net. Lippincott 
_ Dictionary of famous names in fiction, with 
citations from authorities. 


Wright (Dudley), VAMPIRES AND VAMPIRISM, 2/6 
net. Rider 
A collection of stories and theories. 


SCIENCE. 


Caudell (A. N.), ORTHOPTERA OF THE YALE- 
DoMINICAN. EXPEDITION OF 1913. 
Washington, Government Printing Office 
Reprinted from the Proceedings of the United 
States National Museum. 


Dixon (Henry H.), TRANSPIRATION AND THE 
ASCENT OF SAP IN PLants, 5/net. Macmillan 
A monograph giving an account of “a 
physical explanation of the rise of water in trees.” 


Dyar (Harrison G.), LEPIDOPTERA OF THE YALF- 
DoMINICAN EXPEDITION OF 1913; DeEscrIpP- 
TIONS OF NEW SPECIES AND GENERA OF 
LEPIDOPTERA FROM MEXICO. 

Washington, Government Printing Office 
Two papers reprinted from the Proceedings 
of the United States National Museum. 


Frierson (L. S.), A NEW PEARLY FRESHWATER 
MUSSEL OF THE GENUS HyRIA FROM BRaziIL. 
Washington, Government Printing Office 
Reprinted from the Proceedings of the United 
States National Museum. 


Gibbs (J. Willard), ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES IN 
STATISTICAL MECHANICS, 17 / net. Milford 
_ ._ A_new edition of a book published by the 
Yale University Press in 1902. 


Goddard (Henry Herbert), FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS, 
17/ net. Macmillan 
This report of the work done at the Vineland 
Research Laboratory in investigating the causes 
and consequences of feeble-mindedness contains 
Sections 6n ‘The Problem,’ ‘The Data,’ and 
* Conclusions.’ 


Guezouni (Ch.), THE TRISECTION oF LINES AND 

ANGLES, 1/net. International Scientific Assoc. 

A paper on two geometrical problems, illus- 
trated with a large number of diagrams. 





Henderson (John B.) and Bartsch (Paul), LirroRAL 
MARINE MOLLUSKS OF CHINCOTEAGUF ISLAND, 
VIRGINIA, 

Washington, Government Printing Office 
A paper reprinted from the Proceedings of the 

United States National Museum. 

Hewitt (C. Gordon), THe Hovuse-Fry, Musca 
DomEstica, LInN., 15/ net. 

Cambridge University Press 

An account of the structure and habits of the 

house-fly and its-relation to disease, written for 
entomologists and health officers. 

Hollister (N.), A SysTEMATIC ACCOUNT OF THE 
GRASSHOPPER MICE. 

Washington, Government Printing Office 
A paper reprinted from the Proceedings of the 
United States National Museum. 


Lawson (W.), PREPARATIONS AND EXERCISES IN 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 2 /6 Methuen 
A series of instructions that have been 
employed at Leeds University. They are set 
forth with a view to what is feasible with regard 
to the limits of time, appliances, and expense 
imposed by ordinary working conditions. 

Myers (P. R.), RESULTS OF THE YALE-PERUVIAN 
EXPEDITION OF 1911, ADDENDUM TO THE Hy- 
MENOPTERA ICHNEUMONOIDEO. 

Washington, Government Printing Office 
Contains a description of a new species, 

Trachysphyrus venustus. The paper is reprinted 

from the Proceedings of the United States National 

Museum. 

Robb (Alfred A.), A Tnreory OF TIME AND SPACE, 
10/6 net. Cambridge University Press 

A detailed enlargement of a plan which was 
published, under the same title, by Messrs. Heffer 

& Sons, of Cafnbridge, in 1913. 

Rohwer (S.A.), VESPOID AND SPHECOID HYMENO- 
PTERA COLLECTED IN GUATEMALA BY W. P. 
CocKERELL. 

Washington, Government Printing Office 

A report on the various species of wasps 

collected by Mrs. Cockerell in Guatemala, and 

preserved in the United States National Museum, 
from the Proceedings of which it is reprinted. 

Sherman (Henry C.), Foop Propuwcts, 10/ net. 

Maemillan 
An account of the principal constituents and 
functions of foods, with a comparison of the 

relative values of the chief articles of diet, and a 

chapter on ‘ Food Legislation.’ 

Stopes (Marie C.), THE “‘ FERN LEDGES” Car- 
BONIFEROUS FLORA OF St. JOHN, NEW BRUNS- 
WICK. Ottawa, Geological Survey 

A memoir dealing with the botanical descrip- 
tion of the species and the geological conclusions. 


Wetmore (Alex.), A PECULIARITY IN THE GROWTH 
OF THE TAIL FEATHERS OF THE GIANT HORNBILL 
(RHINOPLAX VIGIL). 

Washington, Government Printing Office 
A pamphlet reprinted from the Proceedings of 
the United States National Museum. 


Wherry (Edgar T.), NoTES ON WOLFRAMITE, 
BERAUNITE, AND AXINITE. 
Washington, Government Printing Office 
Reprinted from the Proceedings of the United 
States National Museum, 


Widtsoe (John A.), THE PRINCIPLES OF IRRIGA- 
TION PRACTICE, 7 /6 net. Macmillan 
A volume of the ‘‘ Rural Text-Book Series,”’ 
which sets forth the main principles upon which 
the correct use of water by the farmer must 
rest. The sub-headings include ‘ Relation of 
Water to Soils,’ ‘ Relation of Water to Plants,’ 
and ‘ Crops under Irrigation.’ 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Davis (Gladys M. N.), THE Asiatic Dionysos, 
10 /6 net. Bell 
A study of the origin of the Dionysiac cult, 
with chapters on the Dithyramb and on Asiatic 
influence in Greek philosophy, music, and art. 


FINE ARTS. 
Caffin (Charles H.), How to Stupy THE OLD 
Masters, 6/ net. Hodder & Stoughton 


This survey extends from Cimabue to Claude 
Lorraine, the author’s object being ‘‘ to unfold 
the gradual progress of the art, to show how 
various motives have from time to time in- 
fluenced artists, and how the scene of vital pro- 
gress has shifted from country to country.” 


Caffin (Charles H.), How To Stupy THE MonERN 
PAINTERS, 6 / net. Hodder & Stoughton 
The author here considers a_ selection of 
painters from Watteau to M. Henri Matisse. 
Cartwright (Julia), BorriceLtti, ‘* Masters of 
Painting” Series, 3/6 net. Duckworth 
A reissue of a book first published in 1903. 
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Cartwright (Julia), RapHAEL, ‘‘ Masters of Paint- 
ing ’’ Series, 3/6 net. Duckworth 
Reissue. First published in 1905. 


_ Chesterton (G. K.), G. F. Warts, ‘‘ Masters of 


Painting ”’ Series, 3 /6 net. Duckworth. 
A reissue. First published in 1904. 

Hueffer (Ford Madox), HoLsein, ‘‘ Masters of. 

Painting ” Series, 3/6 net. Duckworth. 
Reissue. First published in 1905. 

Each volume in this series has thirty-two photo- 
gravures produced and printed by a new process. 
Great Pictures by Great Painters, selected from the 

Public Galleries of Great Britain and the 

Continent, with Descriptive Notes by Arthur 

Fish, 12/ net. Cassell 

The volume contains fifty mounted coloured 
plates, which illustrate the work of some of the 

Old Masters as well as modern painters. 

Marquand (Allan), LucA DELLA Rossi, 32 /6 net- 

Milford 

A classified catalogue of the works of Luca 

della Robbia, the monuments being arranged ‘‘ in 

chronological sequence, together with their related 

documents and bibliography.”? There are nume- 
rous illustrations. 

Michael (A. C.), AN ARTIST IN SPAIN, 20 / net. 

Hodder & Stoughton 
An account of travelling in Spain, illustrated 
with coloured plates from paintings by the author. 

Rhys (Sir John), GLEANINGS IN THE ITALIAN 
FIELD OF CELTIC EPIGRAPHY, 5/ net. 

Milford, for the British Academy 
A lecture on ‘ The Celtic Inscriptions of Italy,” 
delivered by Sir John Rhys at the Academy on 

May 27th last. 

Tapestries, Parts I. and II., 6d. each. 

Stationery Office 
In the “ Victoria and Albert Museum Port- 
folios,” including ‘ Chinoiseries,’ ‘Susanna and the 

Elders,’ ‘The Three Fates,’ and ‘ Children Play- 

ing. 

Tipping (Avray), GrINLING GIBBONS AND THE 
WooDWORK OF HIS AGE (1648-1720), quarter 
buckram, 25/ net; half morocco, 35 / net. 

‘Country Life’ Office 
An account of the rise of the art of wood- 
carving, with special attention to the work of 

Grinling Gibbons. There are 250 illustrations. 

Wellesley Miniatures (The). 

Westfield Common, Woking, Wellesley 
A hand-list of the miniatures and portraits. 
in plumbago or pencil belonging to Francis and 

Minnie Wellesley, with a Foreword by Dr. G. C- 

Williamson, 


MUSIC. 


Campagnoli (B.), 30 PRELUDES IN ALL Keys, for 
the Violin, revised and edited by H. Wessely, 
2 / net. Augener 
Lind (Gustave), AN OLp ITALIAN GARDEN, for the 
Piano, 2/ net. Augener 
Lind (Gustave), Cossacks’ DANCE, Piano Solo, 
2/ net. Augener 
National Anthems of England, France, Russia, 
Belgium, Serbia, Japan, arranged for Young. 
Pianists by A. Roloff, 1 / net. Augener 
Proceedings of the Musical Association, 21 / net. 
Novello 
Lectures delivered on subjects connected 
with music during the Fortieth Session, 1913-14. 
Sinding (Christian), SyLVELIN, Song with Piano- 
forte Accompaniment, English Version by 
Claude Aveling, 2/ net. Augener" 
Tschaikowsky (P.), DoumKA, Scéne_ rustique 
russe, Op. 59 (Piano), revised, phrased, and 
fingered by O. Thiimer, 1 /6 net. Augener 
Zsolt (Nandor), DraGon- Fires (LIBELLULES), 


Violin and Piano, 2/ net. Augener 
DRAMA. 

Burdett (Osbert), THe SILENT HEAVENS: a Divine 

Comedy, 1/ net. Fifield 


An up-to-date mystery play, written for the 
Bushey Repertory Theatre, with a postscript on 
‘ Mystery Plays for Modern Readers.’ 

Norton (Allen), Tue ConvoLvu.us, $1.25. 
New York, Claire Marie 

A comedy in three acts by the author of 
‘Saloon Sonnets.’ 


FOREIGN. 


Gambaro (Prof. Raffaele), ENGLIsH COMMERCIAL. 
DIALOGUES, being Practical Exercises in the 
Spoken Language of Business, 2 lire 50.. 

Genoa, Deaf and Dumb Institute 

A handbook for Italian commercial students, 

containing ‘ Hints on Commercial Documents ’ 

and specimens of them, followed by fifteen dia- 
logues, which are annotated in Italian. 
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Literary Gossip. 

At the last meeting of the Library 
Association the President, Mr. Falconer 
Madan, Bodley’s Librarian, distributed 
the certificates won by candidates at the 
recent examination in librarianship, after 
which an entertaining lantern lecture was 
given by Mr. L. Stanley Jast on ‘ The 
Fascination of the Dictionary.’ 

The Association are now publishing in 
their organ The Record a monthly list of 
the best books published, which will be 
gathered in an annual volume, ‘ The Best 
Books of the Year.’ The leading firms of 
publishers are co-operating by submitting 
books, and these were on show at the 
meeting. A similar exhibition will take 
place at succeeding monthly meetings. 


THE subject of ancient monuments is 
one which interests the Selborne Society, 
and its members greatly deplore the 
ravages of the Germans. These will be 
considered in the first Central Lecture of 
the session, on Monday evening next, in 
the theatre of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, when Mr. P. H. Newman will take 
as his title ‘ War, Art, and Kultur, being 
an Account of the Ancient Monuments of 
France and Belgium, and the Effect of the 
War upon Them.’ The public will be 
admitted on payment of one shilling, and 
tickets can be obtained from the offices of 
— at 42, Bloomsbury Square, 


TuE Jewish Historical Society of Eng- 
land, wishing to take its part in fortifying 
public opinion concerning the war, has 
arranged a meeting in the Mocatta 
Library, University College, Gower Street, 
next Monday week, when Dr. Israel 
Abrahams of Cambridge will read a 

per on ‘ Treitschke and Graetz,’ and 

r. Lucien Wolf will give an address. 


THE first annual philosophical lecture 
of the British Academy will be delivered 
at Burlington House (Royal Society’s 
rooms) on the afternoon of December 9th, 
by M. Emile Boutroux. His subject will 
be * Certitude et Vérité.’ 

‘THE Witiap’ is a somewhat two- 
edged title for the Christmas Number of 
Truth. The Kaiser, it is true, plays the 
chief part, as the “ super’’ type of States- 
man, Amateur, Bagman, Hausfrau, Evan- 
gelist. Nelson, and Napoleon, ending, by 
anticipation, his career as W. H. Zollern 
in the Police Court. But we cannot omit 
reference to the skill with which craftily 
worded advertisements are so woven in 
the text as to seem an integral part of it. 

There are several most ingenious cari- 
catures. “Will it go round?” (the 
division of Turkey) ; the “‘Super-Nelson ” 
under the supervision of his grand- 
mamma; and ‘‘Sic Transit,’ a scene in 
Cockspur Street, are the best; while the 
transformation scene of Parliamentary 
moustaches according to Prussian ideals 
is amusing and well conceived, especially 
as applied to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty and Mr. G. K. Chesterton. 


* CASSELL’s NEW FRENCH Dictionary,’ 


a great sale, has just been revised and 
brought up to date, the conditions of the 
war demanding the addition of newly 
coined words and recent terms in aviation 
and motoring. The revision has been 
entrusted to Dr. de V. Payen-Payne, who, 
in addition to these features, has included 
new terms in medicine and science, as well 
as slang. 


Tue chief purpose of Lord Ellen- 
borough in writing ‘The Guilt of Lord 
Cochrane in 1814: a Criticism,’ which 
Messrs. Smith & Elder will publish early 
in December, has been to refute the 
attacks made in ‘ The Autobiography of 
a Seaman’ (Lord Dundonald, better 
known by the name of Lord Cochrane) 
on his grandfather, Lord Chief Justice 
Ellenborough, who presided at the trial 
of Lord Cochrane for fraud. 


Mr. LAURENCE Bryxyon has collected 
his poems on the war, and they will be 
shortly published under the title of * The 
Winnowing Fan: Poems on the Great 
War,’ in a slim volume, by Mr. Elkin 
Mathews. 


Messrs. M. H. Gitt & Son of Dublin 
are publishing this week * Thomas Davis, 
the Thinker and Teacher.’ The volume is 
a collection of his best prose and poetry, 
selected and edited by Mr. Arthur Griffith, 
and including a number of illustrations. 


Pror. W. L. Puetps of Yale University 
will issue next Tuesday through Messrs. 
Macmillan a volume of * Essays on Books,’ 
which consists of a series of discussions of 
great writers of the past. 


Smr OLIveR LopGeE’s recent remarkable 
address at Browning Hall, on * Life after 
Death,’ is to appear in The Christian 
Commonwealth of December 9th, which 
will be a Christmas double number. 


‘Lorp Roserts: A Biograpuy,’ by 
Miss Violet Brooke-Hunt, will be published 
in a new edition by Messrs. Nisbet next 
Thursday. Two concluding chapters, 
bringing Lord Roberts’s life to its close, 
have been added, together with new por- 
traits. 


Mr. AntHony Hore HAwkIns tries in 
his ‘New (German) Testament,’ which 
Messrs. Methuen are about to publish, 
to exhibit—tersely and without temper 
—the salient principles of the Prussian 
politico-military philosophy, and to show 
what its triumph would mean to the 
world. The little book was originally 
contributed to the press of neutral 
countries. 


Messrs. Bett will publish next week 
a volume by Mr. J. W. Allen, entitled 
*Germany and Europe.’ It is the out- 
come of a series of lectures he delivered at 
Bedford College, London University, and 
is of special interest, inasmuch as, while 
completely vindicating British action, the 
author endeavours to state the case for 
Germany. 

THe December number of Harper's 
Magazine will include ‘How to make 
History Dates Stick, by Mark Twain; 
‘Winter Holidays, by Mr. Harrison 


paintings by Miss Elizabeth Shippen 
Green ; ‘ The Power of the Press,’ a story 
by Mr. Howard Brubaker ; * Lincoln and 
some Union Generals,’ compiled and 
edited by Mr. William Roscoe Thayer from 
the unpublished diaries of John Hay; 
and ‘ Ships,’ a poem by Mr. John Masefield, 


A FOURTH volume of the edition of the 
writings of John Quincy Adams which is 
being edited by Mr. W. C. Ford, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan, will be issued 
next Friday. It covers the years 1811-13. 

The same firm will publish next 
Tuesday a translation by Mrs. Agnes 
8S. Johns of Robert Koldewey’s account 
of the remarkable work which has been 
accomplished in the excavation of Babylon 
since 1899. The book will contain over 
250 illustrations, including eight in colour, 
and a plan of the ruins of the city. 

It is a general pronouncement that the 
ideals of Christian life are giving way under 
the strain of modern circumstances. Prof. 
Francis G. Peabody of Harvard has 
written a book in which he shows how the 
situation, difficult though it is, may he 
met by the believer. The book will be 
entitled ‘ The Christian Life in the Modem 
World,’ and will be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan next Friday. 

THE New York Publishers’ Weekly 
records the disbanding of the American 
Publishers’ Association after about four- 
teen years of existence. 


THE only survivor of the scientific staff 
of the Stefansson Arctic Expedition, Mr. 
William Mackinlay, has arrived in this 
country, and will be engaged for the coming 
six months in setting down the scientific 
results of the expedition. In the ship- 
wreck of the party a fine collection of 
deep-sea fauna was lost. 


Sm Jonn Dasent, who died on Sunday 
last in his 68th year, acted in early 
life as secretary to his uncle, Delane of 
The Times. He was concerned with 
education for many years, starting as an 
Examiner to the Education Department 
in 1876, and retiring in 1908, when he 
was Assistant Secretary to the Board of 
Education. He edited a long series of 
the Acts of the Privy Council. 


From Pisa comes the news of the death 
of Prof. Alessandro d’Ancona, who did 
more than any one, except Carducci, to 
insist on the necessity for the thorough 
research which has characterized the 
modern exponents of Italian scholarship. 
Born at Pisa in 1835, he was a warm sup- 
porter of the Risorgimento, acting as 
Cavour’s agent with the Tuscan liberals 
in Turin. From 1861 to 1901 he held a 
professorship in the University of his 
native town, where his work had a far- 
reaching influence. The Bibliography of 
his writings contains 724 items. ~ Le 
Origini del Teatro in Italia’ and ‘ Poesia 
Populare Italiana’ were, perhaps, his 
most important books; but there is 
hardly a period of Italian literature on 
which he has not written. The model 
‘Manuale della Letteratura Italiana,’ 
which he compiled with Prof. Bacci, 18 
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Bird Biographies, and Other Bird Sketches. 
By O. G. Pike. (Jarrold & Sons, 6s. 


net.) 


Wuite the output of the bird-photographer 
shows even yet few signs of diminishing, 
the number of appropriate titles is becom- 
ing sensibly less ; thus we need not concern 
ourselves too closely with the precise 
significance of the.label attached to Mr. 
Pike's latest production. Probably no 
intending reader will expect to find any- 
thing like the biography even of a single 
species, and it is certain that the life-history 
of any bird can at best be only a sort of 
scrapbook compiled from the pickings of 
many such volumes as these, the main 
attraction of which is admittedly pictorial. 
We find here, however, some of the raw 
material which will eventually be required 
for the finished product, though the next 
process may ruthlessly discard as waste 
some of its most cherished features. 

The subject of Mr. Pike’s first theme is 
the buzzard, which has already been a 
good deal ** written up ”’ by field natural- 
ists. The author recalls his introduc- 
tion to the bird twelve years ago. We 
believe that he was then accompanied by 
Mr. Walpole Bond, whose observations in 
some particulars do not entirely corro- 
borate his own. Thus Mr. Bond, who 
claims to have made a minute examination 
of many scores of nests, has more than once 
emphasized the fact that in his experi- 
ence no wool is used in the materials, 
except such as may be accidentally clinging 
to a stick. Mr. Pike, on the other hand, 
expressly states that it goes to form the 
lining ; and, indeed, in his ‘ Adventures in 
Bird-Land ’ he gave photographic evidence 
that such is, occasionally at any rate, the 
case. 

Another and more important point, 
since direct evidence is far harder to obtain, 
arises out of the very frequent disappear- 
ance of younger brothers and sisters from 
the nest. This tragedy, often observed 
also in the nurseries of the golden eagle, 
has been attributed by Mr. Pike and others 
to cannibalism on the part of the surviving 
nestling or of the parents themselves. 
Mr. Bond, who regarded such an assump- 
tion as groundless, suggests that in such 
cases the young have fallen from the nest, 
and tells us that he has several times 
found them there in an advanced state of 
decomposition beneath a tree. Mr. Pike 
now writes :— 

“Tand a friend have actually witnessed 
the performance take place. We have seen 
the young sparcing, and the two stronger 
birds in the nest making a meal of their 
weaker companion, and we watched until the 
only thing to tell that a tragedy had taken 
place was a few bones left in the nest.” 
Unless we go so far as to disbelieve this 
important testimony, it must be accepted 
as conclusive, although this by no means 
disproves what we know from our own 
experience, that young buzzards can be 
excellent friends in a nest. 

Mr. Pike refers to the buzzard’s habit 





of adding fresh green leaves to the nest 
after incubation has begun, and is inclined 
to believe that it arises from a deco- 
rative instinct rather than the utilitarian 
purpose of providing a certain dampness 
around the eggs. In regard to this latter 
point the reviewer saw this year a buzzard 
deposit a spray of green ash leaves in a 
nest two days only before the young flew ; 
on the other hand, he has watched a 
starling pull off leaves and take them into 
a nesting-box preparatory to rearing a 
second brood in it—presumably with the 
sole intention of freshening up the musty 
staleness of a much-used nest. 

Like other observers, Mr. Pike has found 
the buzzard peculiarly suspicious, and un- 
willing to return to its nest until the coast 
is clear. This is a characteristic of the 
grey-lag goose too, and, in the belief that it 
partly arises from a keen sense of smell in 
both birds, he adopts the expedient of 
impregnating his tent with oil of aniseed. 
The latter bird, moreover, is scared by the 
slightest sound, though, like all Mr. Pike’s 
other bioscope subjects except the hooded 
crow, it is not disturbed by the regular 
mufed noise of that apparatus. He 
must owe these ‘‘ hoodies’ a grudge, for 
not only did they elude all his photo- 
graphic designs on them, but also, by an 
extraordinarily daring raid, they defeated 
his patiently laid plans at the nest of a 
grey-lag goose, carrying off three goslings 
right under his eye, despite all attempts 
to frighten them away by shouting. 
He witnessed another equally remarkable 
piece of robbery with violence: three 
‘hoodies’ together attacked a herring 
gull on its nest; the latter offered a 
determined resistance, but was forcibly 
seized by the wings and dragged off by 
two of the marauders, while the third 
secured the eggs. Yet again Mr. Pike, 
aided by a timely diversion caused by 
some irate gulls, only just succeeded in 
scaring a hooded crow away from the 
precious eggs of a black-throated diver 
before he secured his pictures. 

The concealed photographer is often the 
evewitness of instances of highway robberv 
as well as petty larceny in bird-land. In 
one corner of a lake Mr. Pike had under 
observation a pair of coots and a pair of 
great-crested grebes as close neighbours, a 
state of affairs which apparently is not 
at all uncommon. In this case the coots 
as first-comers persisted in regarding the 
grebes as trespassers, and actually in the 
absence of the latter the female coot 
pulled the offending nest in pieces and 
tossed out the only egg into the water, 
where it sank. Miss E. L. Turner has 
recorded a similar piece of malice on the 
part of a coot, which she photographed in 
the act of a raid on a grebe’s nest, and 
scared away before the mischief was done. 
On the other hand, in another corner of 
the lake Mr. Pike made studies of a coot 
and a little grebe, which seemed on the 
friendliest terms ; indeed, the coot actually 
laid an egg in its neighbour’s nest. The 


little grebe was very wary, and once 
remained submerged in deep water, with 
only her eyes and beak showing, for just 
twenty minutes. 





A very amusing scene is described, in 
which a playful lamb insisted on regarding 
the onslaughts of a pair of lapwings as a 
highly diverting game, and frisked about 
in great enjoyment of the joke, till at last, 
receiving a good peck on the nose, it was 
driven from dangerous proximity to the 
nest. 

The author has several interesting re- 
marks about the extra nests made by 
various species, from the raven to the 
blackeap and the reed-warbler. One of 
the studies of reed-warblers has been rather 
inartistically enlarged to undue propor- 
tions; otherwise the large number of 
photographs of both rare and common 
birds leave nothing to be desired from a 
pictorial point of view. The series dealing 
with the buzzards and the kingfishers are 
exceptionally fine. 








THE CONSTITUTION OF MATTER. 


Pror. Ricuarpson in ‘The Electron 
Theory of Matter’ gives us the mathe- 
matical demonstration of the electron 
theory as it has been worked out by Sir 
Joseph Thomson and others. In his 
Preface he tells us that it is based 
on a series of lectures delivered by him 
during the few years that he spent as 
Professor at Princeton University before 
he was appointed to his present chair of 
Physics at King’s College, London. It 
has since been brought up to date by the 
addition of much new matter, and we 
fancy we recognize in it the substance of 
many papers lately contributed by Prof. 
Richardson to The Philosophical Magazine 
and other periodicals. On the whole, it 
may be taken as a fairly complete pre- 
sentation of the view of the constitution of 
matter which, although it may not have 
been started at Cambridge, has yet received 
there full and constant expression. 

This theory is, to put it briefly, that 
all matter consists, on final analysis, of 
electricity. As Prof. Richardson says 
with great frankness, “‘ the electron theory 
assumes [our italics] that matter is nothing 
but a distribution of electrified e'ements in 
space.”’ These electrified elements are the 
electrons which he defines as “ particles 
which consist of a geometrical configura- 
tion of electricity and nothing else.” But 
it seems impossible to refer all the phe- 
nomena observed to this definition. 

“Tt is often convenient [says Prof. 
Richardson] to attribute this field of force 
[i.e., that surrounding the electric charge] to 
disturbances produced by the electric charge 
in a medium, the aether, which fills all space. 
Looked at in this way the real electron, the 
part which acts, is the surrounding aether 
which is outside the geometrical boundary ; 
and the electron theory is the science of 
the properties of the aether, of which the 
electric charges are local modifications.” 

We start, then, with two fundamental 
assumptions. One of them is that all 
matter is composed of discrete particles, 
which is in effect the view foreshadowed 
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by Faraday, Kelvin, and perhaps Davy ; 
the other, that its properties are due to 
actions taking place within a hypothetical 
medium in which these particles are con- 
tained. Although not mutually contra- 
dictory, these two assumptions are hard 
to reconcile, and the difficulty is much 
increased by some fresh factors lately 
introduced into the calculations. 

Of these new matters, we cannot do 
much more than mention the Principle of 
Relativity, which we noticed in these 
<olumns last week. As Prof. Biicherer of 
Bonn showed long ago in an article specially 
contributed to The Atheneum, the effect 
of Fitzgerald’s hypothesis that bodies 
contract when in motion relative to the 
ether really enables us to dispense with 
any consideration of the ether what- 
ever, because, in Prof. Richardson’s own 
words, “ electro-magnetic experiments can 
mever yield any information as to the 
state of rest or relative motion of an 
aether.” It follows that, until the falsity 
of this principle be established, we are 
thrown back on the action of the 
electrons or electric charges only; but 
as soon as this is recognized we are con- 
fronted with another difficulty. Are the 
electrons of one kind only, or are they 
positive as well as negative? At first 
Cambridge _ physicists — perhaps all 
mathematical physicists—leaned to the 
first of these alternatives, thinking, in the 
wake of Lord Kelvin, that the negative 
electrons were enclosed within a sphere 
or other body of positive electricity like 
plums in a pudding. Yet the discovery 
of radio-activity has shaken this theory 
severely, and has shown, to quote 
again from our author, that the instability 
of the atoms of the heavier elements 
“‘ appears to affect the positively charged 
part of the atom, as well as, if not more 
than, the negatively charged constituents.” 
Prof. Richardson does, indeed, work out 
a hypothesis on which it is possible to 
conceive positive electrons distributed in 
clusters within the atom, but it leads 
to such an extraordinary complexity of 
atomic construction that it is impossible 
to summarize it. It may be enough to 
say here that it assumes the existence 
of “a definite positive atom capable of 
existing without the presence of a negative 
electron.” 

We conclude, then, that of all the 
theories put forward since this discussion 
began, only one remains standing. This 
is that matter is made up of discrete 
particles of electricity. But Prof. Rich- 
ardson will not go even so far as this. 
“ At present,”’ he says, ‘“‘ we can only be 
certain that matter is made up in part [our 
italics] of electrons.” One of the funda- 
mental assumptions of the electron theory 
has therefore broken down; and as the 
alternative put forward by him—i.e., that 
the “ real electron ”’ is the ether surround- 
ing the electron—is directly challenged 
by the Principle of Relativity, one cannot 
with confidence look to mathematical 
physics for further enlightenment. The pre- 
sent writer is much of that opinion, and is 
inclined to believe that the problem can 
only be solved by the explanation of the 











difference between positive and negative 
electricity, which must be secured by 
the use of direct experiment. Those who 
think differently can be recommended 
to study Prof. Richardson’s book, which 
represents the mathematical demonstra- 
tion of the case as clearly as it can be put. 
They should be reminded, however, that 
mathematical analysis can never absolutely 
prove the truth of any proposition, but 
can only accurately enunciate it; or, in 
other words, that you can get nothing 
out of an equation but what you put into 
it. 

There are many other good points in 
Prof. Richardson’s book that must be 
passed over with but scanty notice. Prof. 
Kamerlingh Onnes’s recent work on the 
diminishing of the resistance of metals 
when exposed to extreme cold is well 
summarized, as is that of Prof. Bragg and 
his son on the passage of X-rays through 
crystals. So far as we can see, the 
author does not notice the doubt which 
Prof. Bragg has lately cast on his own 
theory that the X-rays are streams of 
“doublets,” or pairs of positive and 
negative particles. The book is ex- 
tremely well printed and got up. 








SOCIETIES. 

ZOoLoaicaL.—Nov. 10.—Prof. FE. W. MacBride, 
V.P., in the chair.—The Secretary read a report 
on the additions to the menagerie during October, 
and exhibited a photograph showing oysters 
growing upon mangroves at Lobito Bay, Portu- 
guese West Africa.—Mr. L. H. James com- 
municated some notes upon the birth of a por- 
poise at the Brighton Aquarium. 

Mr. R. I. Pocock gave an exhibition, illustrated 
by lantern-slides, showing some unrecorded 
structural differences between the pine-marten 
(Martes martes) and the beech-marten (M. foina), 
and pointed out that the two species, apart from 
the known differences in the skull and teeth, may 
be distinguished by the size of the ears, which are 
broader and longer in M. martes than in .V. foina, 
and by the dimensions of the pads on the feet, 
which are considerably larger and less overgrown 
with hair in M. foina than in M. martes. 

Mr. R. H. Burne exhibited some paraffin 
simulacra of molluscan and other shells made 
accidentally by Dr. C. V. Ariens Kappers while 
embedding objects for the microtome. During 
this process, paraffin in a molten state accidentally 
escaped from the mould and set in the shell-forms 
shown, probably owing to distorted crystalliza- 
tion. 

Dr. F. E. Beddard read a paper on ‘ The 
Anatomy and Systematic Arrangement of the 
Cestoidea,’ in which he described a new genus and 
species of the family Acoleida, based upon a large 
number of examples obtained from the Canadian 
tree-porcupine (Hrethizon dorsatum).—Mr. H. R. 
Hogg read his report on the spiders collected by 
the Wollaston and British Ornithological Union 
Expeditions in Dutch New Guinea. This collec- 
tion confirms a good deal of the work of previous 
authors, and at the same time brings to light much 
that is new. 

METEOROLOGICAL.—Nov. 18.—Dr. H. N. Dick- 
son, V.P., in the chair. 

Dr. H. R. Mill and Mr. C. Salter communicated 
a paper on ‘ Isomeric Rainfall Maps of the British 
Isles.’ The average monthly rainfall expressed 
as a percentage of the average annual fall of each 
of about 300 stations forms the basis of a set of 
twelve monthly and four seasonal maps. The 
most striking feature is the occurrence of two 
types of seasonal march : one chiefly characteristic 
of western or wet districts, having a winter 
maximum and a summer minimum; the other 
chiefly confined to eastern or dry districts, having 
a winter minimum and a summer or autumn 
maximum. The equinoctial maps show the trans- 
itional stages between these extremes, the spring 
months having everywhere a low rainfall and 
small range, with a central maximum inland and 
a peripheral minimum on the coast; and the 
autumn months a large rainfall, with a central 
minimum and a peripheral maximum. The maps 
show that the relation of heavy rainfall with 








high-lying land is a relation of cause and effect ; 
the relation of the winter maximum with the 
heavy rainfall is, therefore, an indication of a 
common cause. High land is only associated 
with heavy rain because it meets rain-bearing 
winds, and the true connecting circumstances are 
the position of high land and its relation to the 
prevailing winds. The occurrence of rain with 
easterly winds, affecting principally the east coast, 
makes it impossible to view the British Isles as 
having a rainfall solely produced by _ south- 
westerly winds. The far greater frequency of 
southerly and westerly winds than of easterly and 
northerly, and the fact that the latter occur 
mainly at certain seasons, go far to explain the 
features both of the average rainfall maps and of 
the isomeric maps. 

A paper by Mr. J. I. Craig on ‘ A Seesaw of 
Temperature between England and Egypt’ was 
also read. In this he gave diagrams of lines of 
thermal equi-correlation with Egypt. 





HIsTORICAL.—Nov. 19.—Prof. Firth, President, 
in the chair.—A paper was read by Mr. J. Conway 
Davies upon the Despenser War in Glamorgan, 
which originated among the husbands of the 
three coheiresses of the De Clares, and helped 
to contribute to the final troubles of Edward II, 
Mr. W. Rees spoke upon the paper. 

Mr. J. A. Brendon, Mr. J. P. R. Lyell, the Rey, 
G. W. Morrison, and Mr. A. E. Wilson were de- 
clared elected Fellows of the Society. Notice was 
given of the impending migration of the Society 
to 22, Russell Square. 


Fotk-LorE.—Nov. 18.—Mr. W. Crooke read 
a paper on ‘ The Dasahra: an Autumnal Festival 
of the Hindus.’ This festival is held at the 
autumnal equinox, about September 23rd, and 
is closely connected with the agricultural seasons, 
the harvesting of the crops sown after the first 
fall of the rains, and the sowing for the spring 
crops. It thus represents a period of transition, a 
rite de passage, the opening of communications 
after the close of the monsoon, and the com- 
mencement of raids and military operations. It 
follows the fortnight devoted to the cult of the 
dead, and is therefore accompanied by rites for 
the propitiation and repulsion of evil spirits. The 
worship of arms and other military appliances is 
based on the beginning of the season of war. The 
original purport of the feast has become obscured 
by its adoption into the ceremonial of native 
Courts, and by the Brahmans, who have associated 
it with the cult of the higher gods. But in the 
more remote parts of India it is still possible to 
trace the primitive ideas which underlie the 
observances. Its relations to the Durga Puja, the 
cult of the Mother Goddess by the Saktis of Bengal, 
and the Ramlila of the Vaishnavas of Northern 
India, furnish interesting examples of the methods 
by which animistic and pre-animistic beliefs have 
been adopted into the cultus of the higher 
divinities. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mox. Victoria and Albert Museum, 3.—‘Tand Forms and Land- 
scapes,’ Lecture VIITI., Dr. J. D. Falconer. 
— Victoria and Albert Museum, 4 30.—‘ French Medieval Archi- 
ure,’ Mr. Banister Fletcher. 
— Institute of Actuaries, 5.—Mr. Ernest Woods's Presidential 


Address. 
— King’s Coltens Strand, 5 30.—‘L' Histoire du Gott en France,’ 
Lecture ViIT., Dr. @. Rudler. 
— Aristotelian, 8.—‘Science and Philosophy.’ Dr. B. Bosanquet. 
— british Numismatic, 8.— Anniversary Meeting. 
— Society of Arts, 8.—‘The History and Practice of the Art of 
Printing,’ Lecture If., Mr. R. A. Peddie. (Cantor Lecture.) 
Tves. Victoria ana Albert Museum, 8.—‘Land Forms and Land- 
scapes,” ture IX , Dr. J. D. Falconer. 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.-‘Tests of Reinforced- 
Concrete Structures on the Great Central Railway, Mr. 
. B, Ball; ‘Corrosion of Steel Wharves at Kowloon,’ Mr. 
®. H. Ellis; ‘Concreting in Erecsing Weather and the 
Effect of Frost upon Concrete,’ Mr. J, Hammersiey-Heenan. 
— London School of Economics, 8.—‘The State Regulation of 
ages,’ Lecture VIT., Mr. Tawney. 
Wen. Archeological Institute. 4.30.—‘Misericords in Bruges 
Cathedral,’ Dr. Annie Abram. 
- Bins Cae, Strand, 5.15.—' Britain and Native Races,’ Mr. 
Graham Wallas. 


— Entomological, 8.—‘On the Structure of the Scent-Organs of 
Certain Butterflies, Dr. H. Eltringham. 
— Geological, §.—‘ On the Shippea Hill Man,’ Prof. T. McKenny 
Hughes; ‘On a Bone Implement from Piltdown (Sussex), 
Mr. C. Dawson and Pr. A. 8. Woodward. 
— Society of Arts, 8.—‘Britain and Germany in relation to the 
Chemical Trade,’ Dr. W. R. Ormandy. 
a Viking, 8.30.—Mr. James Gray's Presidential Address on ‘The 
Norse in North Petland.” ‘ 
Tuvnrs. British Museum, 4.30.—‘The Temple of Diana and Ionic 
Temples,’ Mr. Banister Fletcher. 
— Royal, 4.30.—‘On the Thermophone, a New Form of Telephone, 


. de ge. 
— Linnean, 8.—‘An Ecological Journey in South America,’ Mr. 
R. C. McLean; ‘On IJsoétes japonica, A. Br., Mr. Cyril 
West and Mr. Hisayoshi Takeda. “ 
— Chemical, 8.30.—'A Kedetermination of the Atomic Weight 
of Tin, Mr. H. V._A. Briscoe; ‘The Isomerism of the 
Oximes,’ Part V!., Mesare. UO. L. Brady and F. P. Dunn; 
‘Or - Derivatives of Bismuth,’ Part 1J., Messre. F. 
Challenger and ©. F. ——- 
Fri. University College, 3.—‘Greek Art: Architectural Sculpture 
in Rome,’ Prof. K. A. Gardner. 
are, 5.—‘Confucianism and its 








London School of Economics, 8.15.—‘Government and 
Military Sanitation in the Tropics, Lecture L., Sir Ronald 
Rose. (Chadwick Public Lecture.) 

Sar. Victoria and Albert Museum, 3.—‘Land Forms and Land 

scapes,’ Lecture X., Dr. J. D. Falconer. 
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FINE ARTS 


— 


The English Parish Church. By J. Charles 
Cox. (Batsford, 7s. 6d. net.) 


Dr. Cox, well known as one of our most 
learned antiquaries, has done a real 
service to students by writing this short 
treatise on the English parish church. 
Books without end have been devoted 
to the subject; Dr. Cox’s own mono- 
phs alone make up a _ long list. 
But there will be a hearty welcome for 
this new volume in which the author sums 
up clearly and concisely the results of a 
lifetime’s study. Few men, if any, can 
say with him that they know every old 
church in ten counties, and many more 
besides, and it is this intimate personal 
knowledge of thousands of churches which 
lends weight to Dr. Cox’s general survey 
of church - building. Some of his state- 
ments will, of course, be regarded as 
highly controversial, but his opinions are 
too solidly based on accumulated facts 
to be set aside lightly. One may, indeed, 
question his theory—put forward long ago 
by Billing—that church builders in hilly 
districts kept their towers low because 
they saw ‘ the obvious vanity of striving 
to aim skyward when at a considerable 
elevation.”” The relative poverty of these 
districts, to which indeed he refers, ex- 
plains sufficiently the unpretentiousness 
of their towers, for there are plenty of 
high towers in foreign hill-towns, like 
Perugia or Assisi. One may think, too, 
that Dr. Cox dismisses somewhat cavalierly 
the theory that the demand for more light 
for the worshippers and the desire of the 
glass-painter to display his skill had 
much to do with the simplification of 
window-tracery. He says that most of 
“the glass effects of the fifteenth century 
could have been just as well produced in 
the larger and better windows of the four- 
teenth century—that is to say, within the 
straight mullions of the main lights ”’ ; 
but the glass painter must naturally have 
preferred the Perpendicular window, with 
its narrower mullions and its freedom 
from the complex upper tracery which 
Dr. Cox describes as ** comparatively im- 
material.” 

Apart from such debatable topics, on 
which there will never, perhaps, be 
agreement, Dr. Cox’s views are usually 
conclusive. He holds, for instance, with 
Mr. Bond, that the low side windows— 
vulgarly called ‘lepers’ squints ”’—had 
nothing to do with lepers, who could not 
enter a churchyard, but were used by the 
altar-clerk, who rang the Sanctus bell at 
the opening. He shows that the round 
towers so numerous in East Anglia, and 
so rare elsewhere, were adopted to save 
the expense of importing and working the 
stone quoins necessary in a square tower. 
He points out that ‘ restorers” often go 
wrong in stripping plaster ceilings or 
plastered walls, because the plaster was 
deliberately used by the builders, as in 
some fine Cornish wagon-roofs. He can 
state positively that chestnut was never 
used in our old church roofs, despite the 





fond superstition that it was chosen be- 
cause it is disliked by spiders. He upsets 
a well-known rule-of-thumb test of date 
by showing that herring-bone work may 
be Saxon, or even Roman, as well as 
Norman, though it is, of course, always a 
sign of great antiquity. Dr. Cox pleads 
in defence of Rickmer’s familiar classifica- 
tion—Early English, Decorated, and so 
on—which has been somewhat discredited 
of late; he would, however, improve it 
by defining the periods more strictly, and 
by adopting ‘ Transitional” for late 
Norman, and ‘‘ Geometrical”? for the 
second half of the thirteenth century, 
when ‘“ Early English’? was developing 
amazingly towards the richness of the 
‘* Decorated ”’ style, for which Dr. Cox 
feels a certain distaste. His reminder 
that the Black Death of 1349 cut short 
the glories of ‘‘ Decorated” is needed by 
some unhistorical writers. 

The book is simple in arrangement. 
After a note on the variety, beauty, and 
interest of English parish churches, Dr. 
Cox examines the several types of church 
and their development as affecting the 
various parts of the building. Next he 
sketches the evolution of the styles, and 
very properly carries it down to Georgian 
times, remembering that some of our late 
Renaissance examples are excellent of 
their kind. After this comes an 
admirable chapter on ‘ Materials,’ which 
is packed with out-of-the-way information 
as to various kinds of stone; as to the 
brick-making industry, which did not die 
out after the Romans, but persisted on a 
small scale through the Middle Ages ; and 
as to plaster and mortar, timberand roofing, 
with abundant references to churches in 
which the materials were employed. 
Lastly, Dr. Cox tells the unlearned reader 
‘ What to Note in an Old Parish Church ’ 
—a chapter full of invaluable hints from 
an expert who knows how to use his eyes. 

The book is illustrated with nearly three 
hundred photographs and plans, drawn 
to a uniform scale and shaded syste- 
matically, and it is well indexed. A few 
misprints like ‘‘ Presbury” and ‘“ Rest- 
herne”’ should be set right in the next 
edition. 








Fine Old Bindings and Other Treasures, 
Printed or Manuscript, in Edward AI- 
mack’s Library. By Edward Almack. 
Illustrated. (Blades, East & Blades, 
3l. 3s.) 

WE can conceive of no higher pleasure 

to an enthusiastic bibliophile than to see 

the treasures of his library adequately 
recorded for the admiration of his fellows 
and successors. It is Mr. Almack’s enviable 
lot to see this done in a handsome and 
well-printed volume, which will be of 
permanent value in the history of art, and 
indispensable to every great library by 
reason of the large number of Mearne 
bindings reproduced in coloured facsimile. 

The valuable collection here described 
owes its special importance to the circum- 
stances in which it was formed. It is 
comparatively easy in these days to get 
together a library of the first class if 
money is no object to the collector. We 





know a famous gallery of modern art 
which was formed by paying an annual 
visit to the right dealer and buying the 
three most expensive pictures in his 
gallery, and not a few modern libraries 
have been built up in this way. Mr. 
Almack’s collection, ‘on the other hand, 
shows what can be done by the ordinary 
man of affairs without special oppor- 
tunities or large expenditure, provided 
that he forms his library on the basis of 
a central idea, and geizes every occasion 
that presents itself of filling up its 
vacancies. 

As the title of the work shows, the 
main feature of the collection is the 
number of works in early bindings it 
contains, most of them English, and 
many of them bound by one or other 
of the Mearne family in the time of 
the Commonwealth and later Stuarts.. 
Mr. Almack was fortunate in getting 
together so fine a collection of Mearne 
bindings before the attention of book- 
buyers in general was turned to them, 
and he is to be congratulated on his fore- 
sight. The plates, by Mr. Griggs, are 
very successful in reproducing the effect 
of Mearne’s work, which depends on 
heightening the effect of the surface of 
the leather by a delicate pattern of 
gold tooling, in some cases almost a 
reticulation. 
bindings—and his most effective—are in 
black leather; the inlaid bindings on 
red morocco, which date from the closing 


years of Charles II., are less successful, as- 


the Grolieresque parts of the design 
clash with the fine tooling which dis- 
tinguishes the school. Mr. Almack’s col- 
lection further contains some Little Gid- 
ing bindings — one of them Nicholas: 
Ferrer’s own copy of his translation of 
Valdasso, bound for him by Mary Collet.. 
The taste for original bindings is of 
comparatively recent date, and there is 
still room for discussion as to what the 
term covers. Up to the eighteenth cen- 
tury books were issued as often in sheets 
as in the well-known plain calf binding of 
the time, and we may safely assume that 
any book with tooled binding, whether 
with gold or not, was done to order. A 
good deal has been written as to the 
destruction of old bindings by collectors 
such as Grenville, Huth, and the Earl of 
Sunderland. We are disposed to -doubt 
whether these lost treasures of art ever 
had an existence. Of course, the original 
publisher’s calf has a distinct value in 
the case of certain historic works like the 
Shakespeare folios; but we do not think 
that Grenville, for example, or either of 
the Huths, ever destroyed a really fine old 
binding to put a new one in its place. 
There are quite sufficient mended bindings: 
in either of these collections to show that 
their owners were awake to their value 
and interest. It is certain, too, from the 
date of the printing of them, that several 
of the Mearne volumes in Mr. Almack’s. 
collection must have been rebound, though 
thé greater part are undoubtedly original. 
As a bibliographer Mr. Almack might, 
to judge him by this book, be ranked of 
the true race of Dibdin; that is, he tells. 


Samuel Mearne’s earliest: 
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us nearly everything about his books 
except what interests bibliographers. Only 
a few people are interested in the things 
that attract this secluded race. However, 
this book was not written for biblio- 
’ graphers (except incidentally to turn some 
of them green with envy); it was meant 
to convey to the outside world a little 
of the pleasure which the owner feels as 
he takes down from his shelves, one after 
the other, volume, tract, or broadside, 
and, turning their leaves, follows the 
pictures of the past they evoke in his 
well-stored memory. It is to the amateur 
book-lover that this book makes its 
appeal—the reader who is content to flit 
from subject to subject, to be interested 
in regimental history one minute and the 
trial of Archbishop Laud the next, with 
a diversion to the early history of the 
house of Quaritch and Gabriel Harvey’s 
emendations of the first edition of ‘The 
Faerie Queene.’ The reader is made at 
home in Mr. Almack’s library: the host 
is pleased with his books, his adventures 
in getting them, and his audience. A 
more pretentious scheme might easily 
have been a failure. Mr. Almack, admir- 
ably seconded by his publishers, has 
achieved a notable success. But why did 
he not give us a list of the plates ? 








JXHIBITION OF WORKS BY 
BELGIAN ARTISTS. 

“For the immediate relief of artists in 
Belgium ” these works at the Goupil Gallery 
are to be disposed of by the now accepted 
method of a lottery, the subscription to 
which is ten guineas, though any contribu- 
tions are welcomed. The collection is for the 
most part of contemporary work, though it 
includes a few examples by deceased artists, 
of whom the most famous are Jonkkind (7), 
Constantin Meunier (93), and, in the estimate 
of the general public at any rate, Henriette 
Ronner (52). Among living artists repre- 
sented are several known’ throughout 
the world, such as MM. Fernand Khnopff 
(6,10, 50, 52, 53), Albert Baertsoen (81), and 
Emile Claus (36), all of whom can be seen by 
characteristic drawings. M. H. Cassiers, the 
President of the Société Royale d’Aquarel- 
listes, has a water-colour, La Meuse; and, 
indeed, much of the best work is among the 
water-colours or dessins rehaussés, the three 
designs of M. F. Smeers being, perhaps, the 
most powerful and vivacious in the latter 
category. His Le Port (35) is a subtle piece of 
colour, and justifies the later development of 
the school as against immediate predecessors. 
The monochrome drawing Intérieur d Eglise 
(4), by M. René Janssens, is also to be recom- 
mended for its sober use of tone, suggestive 
of a sanctuary undisturbed for generations. 

In the department of engraving there is 
considerable evidence that reproductive work 
is, or was until the other day, still being 
carried on in Belgium to a greater degree than 
with us. M. Alexandre Struys’s Mois de 
Marie (88), after his own picture, and 
Madame Louise Danse’s Centaure (92) after 
Rodin are amongst the more noteworthy. 
Among original works M. Lucien Wolles’s 
Alfred Stevens (89) is an admirable example of 
direct portraiture, at once free and precise. 
The lithographer M. Paul Artot in L’ Aveu (75) 
shows much of the virtuosity of similar prints 
by Léandre. M. Wolles has also a dramatic 
subject, Une Pension qui s éteint (73), and 
Madame Louise Danse, a well-composed view 





of Brussels, L’Eglise de la Chapelle (85) ; while 
there is sturdy landscape work by M. Marc 
Henry Meunier, Ferme dans le Luxembourg 
(79), and M. Albert Delstanche, Les Pins 
(83). Finally, in the hands of M. Henry 
Thomas (see Le Modéle, 80) the much-abused 
art of etching in colours remains unusually 
tolerable by the simple means of observing 
its legitimate boundaries; while M. Ver- 
haegen’s carnival design, Les Gilles de 
Binche (58), is couched in a pleasant con- 
vention, and adroit both in characterization 
and colour. 

The exhibition does not reveal to us any 
fresh artistic personality of commanding 
rank, but should prove sufficient to raise a 
substantial sum which is urgently needed. 








J. T. HERBERT BAILY. 


WE much regret to hear of the death in his 
48th year of Mr. J. T. Herbert Baily, who 
succumbed to pneumonia on the 19th of 
this month after an illness of a few days. 
Mr. Baily, who lived at No. 1, Curzon Street, 
at one time occupied a position of some 
importance in the world of insurance, but 
literature and journalism always had most 
attraction for him. About twelve years ago 
he founded The Connoisseur, of which he had 
been editor and principal proprietor ever 
since. Filling a public want, the venture 
from the first was a great success, and it has 
remained, almost unchallenged, the repre- 
sentative journal of the collector. 

A man of strong personality, with great 
charm of manner and a wide fund of know- 
ledge, Mr. Baily was a most popular figure 
in literary and artistic London. As an 
author, too, he won considerable reputation, 
and several well-written biographies stand 
to his credit. Among these may be men- 
tioned ‘ The Life of Emma, Lady Hamilton,’ 
‘The Life and Works of George Morland,’ 
‘The Life and Works of Francesco Bartolozzi,’ 
and ‘ Napoleon,’ all of which enjoyed a large 
sale. Mr. Baily was chairman of the Loan 
Committee, Decorative Arts, at the Franco- 
British Exhibition in 1908, and this summer 
he was chairman of the British Potteries and 
Glass Manufacturers’ Annual Fair. No man 
has done more than Mr. Baily in recent years 
to assist and encourage dealers in objects of 
art. A wide circle of friends mourns his loss. 








Mr. Joun Lavery has presented to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum the portrait 
which he painted last year of M. Rodin. He 
wishes the gift to be regarded as a tribute 
to the master from British art, and a recipro- 
cation of the sentiments which led to the 
magnificent gift we mentioned last week. 

YESTERDAY was the opening day at the 
McLean Gallery, Haymarket, of an exhibition 
of Belgian masterpieces arranged by the 
Mission Artistique Belge for the benefit of 
Belgian artists. Over one hundred works, 
which are signed by twenty well-known 
artists, represent Belgian landscapes and 
types of parts of the country now devastated 
by the Germans. They consist of oil paint- 
ings, water-colours, etchings, engravings, 
and drawings, all of which were secretly 
conveyed through the German lines, and 
brought to England from Brussels by two 
Belgians, MM. A. du Plessy and R. Damman. 

The exhibition affords the British public 
an opportunity of expressing their sympathy 
with Belgian artists. The admission fee will 
be one shilling, and the buyer of ten books 
of a hundred tickets will be entitled to 
receive an original picture as a souvenir of 
the war and as a small token of Belgian 
appreciation of British kindness. A certain 
number of pictures will be for sale. 





MUSIC 


-—2?-— 


Letters from and to Joseph Joachim, 
Selected and translated by Nora Bickley, 
With a Preface by J. A. Fuller-Maitland 
(Macmillan & Co., 12s. 6d. net.) 


THESE letters are interesting to musicians 
generally, and especially to those who 
remember the man and the artist—for 
they tell of a period of the history of 
music different from that which exists at 
the present day. Change is, of course, 
always going on, but in this case it was 
of a radical character. 


In 1850 Liszt persuaded the young 
artist to go to him at Weimar, the nur- 
sery of the New School. Felix Mendels- 
sohn, his early friend and adviser, was 
dead, and Joachim was tempted to accept 
the proposal. At that time, though still 
in his teens, he admired Liszt the man, 
but from what he learnt of the tenets of 
the New School—or, perhaps we should 
rather say, the exaggerated opinions of 
some of the younger men, who had 
neither the tact of Liszt nor the genius 
of Wagner—Joachim soon felt that he 
was not in the right atmosphere. He 
did not like Liszt’s music, and in one 
letter speaks of “his repulsive coquetting 
with the noblest feelings for the sake of 
effect’; and at last he was moved to 
write a bold letter to him, expressing 
his opinion of it. That was the end of 
the stay at Weimar. There was no open 
rupture, for Liszt, though no doubt pained, 
was too much a man of the world to show 
his feeling. Later there is a delightful 
letter from Liszt to him, saying how 
pleased he and others would be if 
Joachim would come to a festival. He 
ends by quoting from ‘'Tannhiuser’: 
“Kehr zuriick du kiihner Siinger.”” The 
answer was a refusal, which, though 
frank, was written in a kindly spirit. 
One sentence runs thus : 


““T can be of no assistance to you, and 

I can no longer allow you to think that the 
aims for which you and your pupils are 
working are mine.”’ 
Joachim had heard ‘ Tannhiiuser’ and 
‘ Lohengrin ’ at Weimar, for he was leader 
of the orchestra, and was then a great 
admirer of Wagner. He afterwards modi- 
fied his opinions, though he remained 
more of a Wagnerite all through his life 
than many who called themselves by that 
name. 

What Joachim did in after years as an 
interpreter of classical music, and the 
patience which he displayed in trying to 
make the English public understand and 
appreciate the chamber works of Robert 
Schumann and those of Brahms, make us 
believe that he rendered greater service 
to art than would have been possible 
had he continued in a circle of musicians 
with whom he was not in thorough 
sympathy. 

There is no need to dwell on his life- 
long friendship with Brahms. Only 
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twenty-five letters are given (as Mr. 
Fuller-Maitland in his sympathetic Preface 
reminds us) from the whole of the corre- 
spondence between the two friends; but 
these are of marked interest. 

When only 14 years of age Joachim, in 
a letter to Ferdinand David written from 
London, shows himself a sharp critic. 
He finds the Philharmonic Concerts ** not 
worthy of their reputation,” and he 
regrets that at one concert “the heat 
made the wind instruments go up at 
least an eighth of a tone too high ” ! 

In 1847, in a letter to his brother 
Heinrich, he speaks of a plan he has 
formed to visit Holland, Paris, and London, 
and asks him what he thinks of this. 
Then he continues :— 


“ But God knows what will have happened 
to Europe and to us by that time. Perhaps 
we shall be hearing cannons and not violins 
then. In these times we cannot reckon with 
certainty on the next day. You will have 
heard, of course, of the terrible events in 
Berlin, and of the good news about our 
country. I congratulate you on the free 
constitution obtamed by the Austrians, and 
I hope we shall long be able to rejoice in 
this freedom. May Germany march boldly 
forward on the open road, and soon become 
a united state which can claim the position 
it is entitled to hold !”’ 


The volume contains some attractive 
illustrations. 








Musical Gossip. 


THE seventh Classical Concert opened on 
Wednesday afternoon at Bechstein Hall with 
Beethoven’s Trio for strings in c minor, 
Op. 9, No. 3. Of the three Trios the one in 
question is the most characteristic of the 
coming man, and for that reason the most 
interesting. The final bars of the first 
movement, the broad Adagio, the piquant 
Scherzo, and many a passage in the Finale, 
all furnish evidence that the influence of 
Mozart, so beneficial for a time, was losing its 
hold on the rising composer. An excellent 
interpretation was given by the Misses Adila 
d’Aranyi and Rebecca Clarke and Madame 
Guilhermina Suggia. Misses Adila and 
Jelly d’Aranyi atterwards played Spohr’s 
Duet in A minor for two violins. Spohr’s 
hame is rarely seen now on a programme. 
His Quartets, once popular, are not likely to 
be revived. The Duets for violin are, how- 
ever, cleverly written, and the volume of tone 
in this case from the two instruments was 
remarkable ; moreover, the playing was very 
bright. Mr. Frederic Austin sang songs by 
old and modern composers. sin 


THE third concert of the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra at Queen's Hall on 
Monday evening was particularly interest- 
ing, and there was a good audience. Mr. 
Albert Sammons won a_ well-deserved 
Success by his interpretation of Sir 
Edward Elgar's Concerto in B minor for 
violin and orchestra. It was no ordinary 
triumph. When the work was produced, 
Herr Kreisler, the soloist, declared it to be 
the most difficult of violin concertos—difficult 
4s regards both technique and interpretation. 
Mr. Sammons’s reading was most sympathetic. 
The full power of the opening Allegro may 
not have been fully displayed, but the ex- 
pressive Andante and the vigorous Finale, 
with its dreamlike cadenza, were rendered 





with exceptional skill and strong feeling. The 
orchestral portion was admirably played 
under the direction of M. Safonoff. The 
programme included Mozart’s delightful 
Serenade ‘Eine kleine Nachtmusik, for 
strings, written in 1787, about a year before 
the ‘Jupiter, G minor, and £ flat Sym- 
phonies. It is a mere trifle, but shows 
in every bar fascinating lightness and 
delicacy. Schumann's ‘ Manfred ’ Overture, 
though atmospheric, at times “lacks spon- 
taneity. The concert ended with the 
‘Pastoral’ Symphony, a landmark in the 
history of programme-music. 


Beruioz's ‘Te Deum’ was produced at 
St. Eustache, Paris, on April 30th, 1855, 
the eve of the opening of the Exhibition, 
and it was given under the direction of the 
composer. On the same evening he wrote 
to his friend Liszt, regretting that he was 
not present. He adds :— 

“Je t’assure que c’est une ceuvre formidable : 

le ‘ Judex ’ dépasse toutes les énormités dont je me 
suis rendu coupable auparavant.” 
Some composers can judge their own works 
justly: the criticisms passed by Beet- 
hoven on his show that he possessed the 
rare power of self-criticism, and we think 
Berlioz was right in what he wrote to Liszt. 

The ‘ 'Te Deum’ was first given in England 
under Manns’s direction at the Crystal Palace 
in 1885, and it created a strong impression. 
We cannot recall any subsequent perform- 
ances in London. To appreciate this work 
properly it has to be remembered that it 
was written over sixty years ago. and at 
that period the venture was indeed a bold 
one. There are dull moments in it, as, for 
instance, in the opening fugal movement ; 
but at other moments one can feel that 
the composer has high, unconventional 
ideas, which he was not able fully to 
express. The ‘Judex’ of which Berlioz 
was so proud is the strongest number. In 
it the inexorable judgment theme is con- 
stantly heard, but it never becomes mono- 
tonous, for the music, with its bold modula- 
tions, crashing chords, and impressive orches- 
tration, constantly grows in intensity. 

The work was the principal piece in the 
Philharmonic Society’s concert at Queen's 
Hall last Tuesday evening. The members 
of the Hallé Choir (Manchester) have clear 
voices, and sang with intelligence. The tenor 
solo was rendered by Mr. Walter Hyde. 
Mr. Thomas Beecham conducted. 

The programme also included two excerpts 
from Mr. F. Delius’s opera *‘ A Village Romeo 
and Juliet’; but, though the music of the 
first is clever and interesting, the loss of 
stage action was naturally felt far more than 
in the second (Entr’acte music). Mr. Arnold 
Bax’s ‘ Fatherland,’ for tenor, chorus, and 
orchestra, was given with fervour. The 
music has breadth and emotion. 


Miss GwyNNE Krmpton’s second “ Or 
chestral Concert for Young People” at- 
tracted a numerous audience, which, how 
ever, included children of a larger growth: 
This may be due to the fact that the usual 
number of concerts is not now being given ; 
or it may be that some of the grown-ups 
are glad of the opportunity of combining 
pleasure with instruction. Mr. Stewart 
Macpherson’s “short talk “ was very prac- 
tical, for in referring to Mozart’s Symphony 
in E flat, of which a praiseworthy perform- 
ance was given, he had a bar or two played 
by each of the various wind instruments, 
so as to familiarize the young folk with 
their appearance and tone. Miss Irene 
Scharrer’s rendering of Schumann's Con- 
certo was a feature of the afternoon. Miss 
Doris Montrave was the singer. 





There is no fault to find with Miss Kimpton’s 
selection of instrumental music, but we 
would venture to suggest that now and again 
unfamiliar works, many of them short, by the 
great composers, could be introduced with 
advantage. The thought occurred to us 
last Monday while listening to Mozart’s 
Serenade at the London Symphony Concert. 


Dr. E. H. THorRNE gave a Bach Organ 
Recital at St. Anne’s, Soho, last Saturday 
afternoon. Not only is he an able organist 
but also his love for Bach is as strong as it is 
genuine. Organ recitals are rare in London 
and pianoforte recitals are not so frequent as 
formerly. Orchestral music, and perhaps 
not unnaturally, is the chief musical attrac- 
tion of the day. Bach was a many-sided 
genius; but for the organ, his favourite 
instrument, he wrote some of his grandest 
works. Even in the ‘ Wohltemperirtes 
Clavier’ there are certain numbers which 
are more impressive on the’organ than when 
played on the pianoforte or its predecessor 
the clavichord. 


THE fourth concert of the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra will take place at Queen’s 
Hall on December 7th with a Bach-Beet- 
hoven-Brahms programme. M. Henri Ver- 
brugghen will be the conductor. 

An extra concert, under the direction of 
M. Safonoff, will be given on Thursday 
evening, December 17th. The programme, 
which will be wholly devoted to Russian 
music, will include two novelties: M. 
Glazunov’s ‘Isle of Love’ from the 
‘Medieval’ Suite and M. Wischnegradski’s 
Symphony in p flat, No. 2. M. Meytschik 
will play Scriabin’s Pianoforte Concerto, 
Op. 20; and the concert will end with 
Tschaikowsky’s Symphonic Poem ‘ Manfred.’ 


Tue performance of Verdi's ‘ Requiem’ 
announced by the Royal Choral Society 
for Thursday last was postponed. In its 
place will be given on Saturday afternoon, 
December 19th, a concert of Christmas 
carols and patriotic music. 


THE ANNUAL ScotcH FEstIvat will take 
place at the Royal Albert Hall on Monday 
evening next. Mr. William Carter will send 
one half the proceeds of tickets sold at 
the box office, and by the agents before 
the day of the concert, to the St. John 
Ambulance European War Fund. 


Mr. Donatp Tovey, Reid Professor of 
Music at the University of Edinburgh, will 
give a Chopin Reeital at the A®olian Hall 
next Friday afternoon, in aid of the Motor 
Ambulance Fund of the British Red Cross 
Society. The programme includes two of 
the Ballades, two of the Polonaises, a gene- 
rous selection of the Préludes and Etudes, &¢ 


On Tuesday next M. Prosper Verheyden 
(of Antwerp) will read a paper before the 
members of the Musical Association on 
‘The Flemish Movement after 1830,’ with 
illustrations. 


THERE are said to be prospects of an 
operatic season next year in the spring ; also 
in the summer. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Scx. Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
-{ Sunday Concert Society, 3.30, ‘ Hall. 
— Ballad Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 


Mox. Scotch Festival Concert, 7.45, Royal Albert Hall. 

Tes. Concert in aid of Belgian Relief Fund, 8.30, Holian Hall. 
Wep. Classical Concert Society, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 

Fri. Leighton House Concert, 4, Leighton House. 

Sar. Orchestral Concert for Young People, 3, Holian Hall. 
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DRAMA 


— @&-- 


‘THE DYNASTIS’ AT THE 
KINGSWAY THEATRE. 


Mr. Harpy, as is often the case with 

great craftsmen, moulded better than he 
knew in making the suggestion that ‘ The 
Dynasts’ might be interpreted in 
*“monotonic delivery of speeches, with 
dreamy conventional gestures, something in 
the manner traditionally maintained by the 
old Christmas mummers.” 
We may suppose that the vast and 
various extent of his own conception held 
him puzzled, haunted, moreover, with 
some memory of the staging imagined for 
* Faust.’ 

In any case Mr. Granville Barker set 
himself to the interpretation of that mass 
and welter of European crises in a 
form that we can grasp; and in two 
points he has succeeded. He has revealed 
‘The Dynasts’ as-a great comprehensive 
entity for dramatic representation—dra- 
matic recitative, rather, with scenes inter- 
spersed to maintain the balance of realiza- 
tion; he has shown that ‘The Dynasts’ 
does and must exist for its greater strength, 
as a visible and audible creation. Se- 
condly, he has comprehended the propor- 
tions to be observed in a version limited 
by theatrical conditions. In fact, he has 
done for Mr. Hardy very much what 
Boito did for Goethe: he has seen the 
work as a complete whole, and then as a 
reduced whole. 

His method, moreover—a_ Reader 
who recites, explains, connects the many 
episodes ; and two personages for Chorus 
(Strophe and Antistrophe)—does  un- 
cioubtedly furnish the solution for practical 
rendering. The actual effect of their 
declamation—founded evidently on Mr. 
Yeats’s ideas of dramatic recital—upon a 
modern audience is harder to judge; to 
those accustomed to recitation or acting 
pure and simple the strained, suppressed 
emotion of the Chorus voices must seem 
unusual. But almost everywhere it is 
effective. The great processions of great 
names, the fateful phrases of the Corunna 
retreat, the inspiration of Albuera, the 
pity of Nature seared and scared by the 
tread of armies before Waterloo—these 
are proofs of that. 

The scenes of actual life—tragic, hu- 
morous, commonplace, or uplifted—fall 
the more readily into the natural sequence 
of the whole, to which they afford the 
necessary and convincing relief. 

These scenes, moreover, are staged and 
played to perfection. Nelson, Hardy, 
Wellington, and Napoleon are exact and 
thorough: the lesser parts are studied, 
finished, natural, even when the players 
have but a sentence or two. The colour, 
symbolical in its sparseness, drives home 
the impression. The brief view of the 
deserters before Corunna is an example, as 
is the scene of the windows at Brussels, 
or of the room in the old Wessex 
inn. In this last the music was 
worthy of the song, with its plaintive, 
old-fashioned ‘ roulades,”’ as of the sea 
(admirably sung, too, by Mr. Rutland 





Barrington). Again, as one instance 
among many, Mr. Croker-King was a 
mere appearance as the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, but that appearance achieved 
the note of fate maintained so fully in 
the final lines spoken by Napoleon—lines 
to which Mr. Sydney Valentine did 
justice, though many will say that, as 
far as physical aspect went, Mr. Henry 
Ainley should have abandoned his Reader- 
ship and played the great Emperor 
instead. 

The impression remains that this play 
may well stir the imagination and steel 
the heart more than any other repre- 
sentation of English courage and great- 
ness ; and never more so than now, when 
that courage and greatness are under 
, test than even in those prophetic 

ays. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


‘Our Boys’ at the Vaudeville should be a 
successful revival, for it is well played all 
round, and the unctuous humanity of that 

rime character, Perkyn Middlewick, retired 

utterman, is admirably brouzht out by Mr. 
Arthur Williams, a veteran who makes his 
points with ease and certainty. He is a worthy 
successor of David James, whom the present 
critic remembers more than thirty years ago. 
Another outstanding success is the Belinda 
of Sydney Fairbrother. The grimy but 
faithful lodging-house slavey could not be in 
better hands. 


Wire the production of ‘The Flag 
Lieutenant’ this evening the Haymarket 
reverts to the usual order of performances. 
The play will be given every evening at 8, 
and at three matinées weekly—on Wednes- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 


Messrs. CONSTABLE’S announcements in- 
2lude two modern plays: ‘ The Riot Act,’ by 
Mr. James Sexton, which was produced in 
Liverpool last February; and ‘ Garside’s 
Career,’ by Mr. Harold Brighouse, which 
Miss Horniman’s company have acted both 
in Manchester and in London. 


AmonG Messrs. Dent’s announcements for 
the season is ‘ The English Drama,’ by Prof. 
IF. E. Schelling, a new volume in the series 
of * Channels of English Literature.” 


THE Committee in charge of the Dramatic 
Museum of Columbia University propose to 
issue in limited editions prt series of 
documents dealing with the theory and the 
practice of the art of the theatre, reprints of 
inaccessible essays and addresses, transla- 
tions from foreign tongues, and original 
papers. The first series will consist of the 
tollowing four papers :— 

‘The New Art of Making Plays,’ by Lope 
de Vega, translated by Mr. William Tenney 
Brewster, with an Introduction and notes 
by Prof. Brander Matthews; ‘The Auto- 
biography of a Play,’ by Mr. Bronson 
Howard, with an Introduction by Mr. 
Augustus Thomas; ‘The Law of the 
Theatre,’ by Brunetiére, translated by Mr. 
Philip M. Hayden, with an Introduction by 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones ; and ‘ Robert Louis 
Stevenson as a Dramatist,) by Sir Arthur 
Pinero, with an Introduction and a Biblio- 
graphical Appendix by Mr. Clayton Hamil- 
ton. 
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Chatto & Windus 


FRANCE 


HERSELF AGAIN 
By ERNEST DIMNET 


**We can only urge all lovers of France 
to read M. Dimnet’s brilliant and ex. 
haustive survey. They will find in it not 
only rich stores of reflection and instruc. 
tion, but many excellent reasons for 
believing in the fulfilment of his prediction 
that the present war is but the prelude 
to a fuller and more united growth of 
French citizenship.” —Morning Post. 
**A remarkable book.’’—Church Times. 
**A book which all Englishmen will read 
with interest.’’—Catholic Times. 
‘* This very valuable and opportune study.” 
New Witness, 
‘“‘An insight into French life, manners 
and literature which fifty other books 
would not have provided.” — Zvening Standard, 


Demy 8vo, cloth 16s. net, 











A Russian of the Russians. 


LETTERS OF FYODOR 


DOSTOEVSKY 


Translated by ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. 


** The letters are as intimate a revelation 
of a great man’s character and soul as 
any volume of letters that has ever 


appeared.’’— Daily News. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth 


7s. 6d. net. 








THE BOOK OF THE 


Bayeux Tapestry 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


WITH 76 COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS REPRO- 
DUCING THE WHOLE OF THE ORIGINAL 
TAPESTRY. 

‘His book throws a flashlight upon history 

and is precious accordingly.” — Pall Mall. 
‘‘It is incumbent to express the indebted- 
ness of all students of history for this 
exposition of a document unique.” 

Evening Standard. 
‘‘This handy volume with its small but 
conveniently arranged reproductions......is 
a timely publication.’’— Times. 


Royal 8vo, cloth 10s. 6d. net. 


MY ADVENTURES IN THE 


COMMUNE [%"1 


By ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY 


The dramaticistory of the greatest Rebellion 
of modern times, told in detail by one who 
repeatedly risked his life in order to 
observe the desperate street fighting. With 
numerous I]lustrations. 


Demy 8vo 








12s. 6d. net. 
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MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL 





HAVE PUBLISHED THIS AUTUMN 


TWO OF THE BIGGEST SELLERS OF THE YEAR 





WHICH ARE BEING RE-ORDERED BY THE TRADE IN THOUSANDS EVERY WEEK. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT 


Being the Third Volume of the Trilogy relating 
to the life and genius of Richard Furlong 


HAS BEEN WELCOMED EVERYWHERE AS THE MASTER- 
PIECE OF ITS AUTHOR 


E. TEMPLE THURSTON. 


No Book of recent years has been in busier demand. 





THE LAW-BREAKERS 


BY THAT POPULAR FAVOURITE 


RIDGWELL CULLUM, 


Is considered by Press and Public alike to be one of the very best 
of this author’s many excellent stories of life, 
adventure in the Wild West. 


character, and 








OTHER AUTUMN NOVELS. 


THE Novel of the Present Le r 
hin 
THE LAST SHOT. 


[Second Edition. 


CUPID IN THE CAR By LINDSAY BASHFORD, | 


Author of ‘Splendrum.’ 
the country of the Great War. 


THE WONDERFUL _ ADVENTURE. 
By Mrs. GEORGE NORMAN, 
Author of ‘ Lady Fanny,’ ‘ The Silver Dress,’ &e. 


A Vivid Picture of the Real | BALDRAGON. 


By FREDERICK PALMER. |” 
|THE GREAT RELEASE. 


A novel dealing with a motor romance in | 


THE PHANTOM PEER. 


By J. B. HARRIS BURLAND, 


Author of ‘ The Torhaven Mystery,’ ‘ The Curse of Cloud,’ &e. 


By K. KEITH, 


Author of ‘ There was a Door,’ ‘ Anne Carstairs,’ &c. 


By EDWIN PUGH, 


Author of ‘Punch and Judy,’ &c. 


THE CLERGY HOUSE. By VINCENT BROWN, 


Author of ‘A Magdalen’s Husband,’ ‘ The Glory and the Abvss,’ &c. 











REMINISCENCES OF TOLSTOY. 


By his Son, Count ILYA TOLSTOY. 


With many Illustrations never before published. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


In the Count Ilya Tolstoy’s ‘ Reminiscences’ of his father we have a delightfully living portrait of a great man seen from a new angle, or a series of 


new angles, as he appeared to a small boy and to a young man. 





New Editions, with important Introductions, written expressly for this Edition of Mr. H. G. Wells's Masterpieces. 


ANTICIPATIONS and MANKIND IN THE MAKING. 


At the popular price of 1s. net. 


An entertaining and wise Volume of Stage Memories. 


FORTY YEARS ON THE STAGE. 


By J. H. BARNES. 


With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 











THE PRUSSIAN HATH SAID IN HIS HEART | — 


A study of the Prussian temperament in its growth and degradation as it issues in the present war. 


By CECIL CHESTERTON. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 
[ Ready shortly. 








ARMAGEDDON-—AND AFTER. 


An arresting study of the history and probable sequel of the Great War. 


By W. L. COURTNEY. 
, Stiff paper, 1s. net; cloth, 1s. 6d, net. 
[Ready December 1. 





LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 
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READ - THE LEADING CRITICAL WEEKLY. Th e Jour nal 
The Outlook = . 
he Outlook sarurpay REVIEW haietien Aschasleds 
THE Since its foundation, in betes ed 


Leading Unionist Weekly 


FOR 


THE BEST ARTICLES 


ON 


THE WAR 


NO REDUCTION IN SIZE. 


The Best informed Weekly 
Review of Politics, Art, Litera- 


ture, Science, and Finance. 


Published Every Saturday 
Price Sixpence. 


A Specimen Copy will be sent post 
free on application. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





Six Months. One Year. 

Inland £0 14 0 £1 8 0 

Foreign ... 0 15 0 1 10 0 
Offices : 


167, Strand, London, W.C. 


1855, the SATURDAY 
REVIEW has been noted 
for the vigour of its com- 
ments on POLITICS and 
AFFAIRS OF THE 
DAY, and for the brilliance 
and independence of its criti- 
cism of LITERATURE, 
MUSIC, ART and the 
DRAMA. Its reviews of 
the latest books are contri- 
buted by critics who are 
authorities on their subjects, 
and are always varied and 
up to date. Signed articles 
of general interest by writers 
of the first rank also form a 
feature of each issue. 


EVERY SATURDAY, SIXPENCE. 
10, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 











“A WEEKLY LINK WITH INDIA.” 


The 
Indiaman 


A Journal devoted to the affairs of India 





(With which are incorporated ‘The Overland 
Mail’ and ‘The Homeward Mail’). 





EVERY FRIDAY PRICE SIXPENCE 








The Paper is indispensable 

to every Anglo-Indian and 

to all who take an interest 
in our Dependency. 


Specimen copy forwarded post free on receipt of 
a post card. 





THE INDIAMAN OFFICES, 


16-17, Devonshire Square, E.C. 





THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND, 


37, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF EcGyPpToLoGcy and 
ALLIED STUDIES, containing ORIGINAL ARTICLES 
by the chief British and Foreign Egyptological 
and Archeological Authorities, Notes and News 
of Excavations and other matters of interest, 
Reviews of Current Archeological and other 
Literature relating to Egypt, and incorporating 
the yearly ARCHMOLOGICAL REPORT OF THE 
EXPLORATION FunD. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


To appear in JANUARY, APRIL, JULY, and 
OCTOBER of each year. Price of each 
quarterly part SIX SHILLINGS NET; to 
Members of, and Subscribers to, the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Vol. I., Part IV., October, 1914, contains 
Articles by Profs. Sethe, Junker, and Whitte- 
more; Dr. L. W. King; Messrs. F. Ll. Griffith 
and A. Lucas ; and Reviews by Profs. Hunt and 
Canney; Messrs. Miine, Peet, Hall, Gaselee, 
Weir Schultz, and others. Seven Plates. 











DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


“Nothing better could be wished for.”—British Weekly. 
“ Par — to ordinary guides.”"— Daily Chronicle. 


a TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) 
OULD USE DARLINGTON’S 


London and Environs. 
By E. C. COOK & Sir Ed. T. COUK. 


Sixth Edition, Revised, 6s. 
30 Maps and Plans. 30 Illustrations. 
“Very smohastonly ( wo ome all.”"—Daily Graphic. 
“ A brilliant 
* siren te - aon nes 
“ Best Handbook to London ever iseued.” ”— Liverpool Daily Post. 





100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 8s. 6d. 
_PARIS, LYONS, and the RIVIERA. 


60 Illustrations, Maps poand Plans, 5s. 
NORTH WALES. 


100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 5s. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
NORTH DEVON and NORTH CORNWALL. 





50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
SOUTH DEVON and SOUTH CORNWALL. 


1+ THE MOTOR-CAR ROADBOOK 
and Hotels of the World. 


Viators to —~e ~ Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, Worth- 

ing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Sidmouth, Ply- 

mouth, Dartmouth, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Newquay, 

Clovelly, tifracombe, Lynton, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn 

Valley, Bath, Weston-super-Mare, Maivern, (Cheltenham, Lian 

drindod Wells, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Aberystwyth, 
——. Criccieth, Pwilbeli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Colwyn 

arvon, Bedd, lert, Snowdon, Bettws-y-Coed, Nor: 

Yarmouth, Lowesto’ ‘olk Broads, Buxton, Matlock, 

the Beak Isle of ‘Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


Darlington Handbooks, Is. each. 
Liangollen: Daruixetroy & Co. London: Simpxin’s. 
New York and Paris: Brentano's. 
Raiway Boowstaits anv ALL BookseLvers 
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In an article contributed recently to the Westminster Gazette, Sir 
Harry Johnston wrote :—“If the average Englishman desires... . 
to keep himself abreast of the intelligent in the study of foreign 
affairs, I recommend to his notice THE NEAR EAST.” 


Every one interested in the commercial development or the political and racial 
questions of Egypt, the Balkans, Persia, and the Levant should read 


THE NEAR EAST 


The Journal deals with the Affairs of all the Countries of the Near 
East, and of Islam from Tangier to Teheran and from the 
Danube to the Desert. 


Special Correspondents in Constantinople, Cairo, Sofia, Smyrna, Bucharest, 
Belgrade, Athens, Jerusalem, Salonika, Cyprus, Alexandria, Odessa, and 
other important centres. 


Every Friday - Price Sixpence 


THE NEAR EAST is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents, but if 
any difficulty is experienced in obtaining copies, those interested should 
communicate with the Manager. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION (post free) ONE POUND 


= 


THE NEAR EAST, Ltd. :s3%ouzeh 























THE ATHENAUM 


GIFT-BOOK NUMBER 


DECEMBER 5, 1914. 





In our next issue special atten- 
tion will be devoted to Reviews 
of Juvenile Literature and 


Books suitable for Christmas 


and New Year Presentation. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY 


SIR ALEXANDER HOSIE, 
M.A. LL.D. F.R.G.S. 








ON THE TRAIL OF 
THE OPIUM POPPY 


2 vols. 9 by 6 in. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 25s, net. 

Primarily the record of an investigation 
into the cultivation of opium in China 
after prohibition, but incidentally also 
recording the observations of an Oriental 
traveller of wide experience upon life and 
nature in remote regions. 

Of all Libraries and Booksellers. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Ltd., 


32, Fleet Street, London. 














Insurance Companies. 
HOW TO SAVE 


INCOME TAX 


AND 


SUPER TAX 


and to provide 


DEATH DUTIES. 








A Super Leafiet sent post 
free on application to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS 


From the Old South Sea House The Guilt of Lord Cochrane in 1814: 
Being Thomas, Rumney's Letter - Book, 1796-1708. | Edited by A Criticism 


RUMNEY, Author of ‘ The Dalesman,’ &c. With 3 Illustrations. By the LORD ELLENBOROUGH. who vated with the} 
’ . te J. B. 

Large post 8vo, 78. 6d. net. ATL ae tet e  e co ope ated with the la 

- bes : > 1 -at- . Cochrane’s Trial before Lord 

ocdidlen Cakih tecthania sooteapepliene.” jail tore ed Laainad Sin Eactan te pecs Ellenborough in 1814.’ Demy 8vo, 128. 6d. net. 

themselves of this admirable record of real life.” [Ready December 10. 


Italian Gardens of the Renaissance, ‘The Law and the Poor 


and Other Studies i, Honour JUDGE PARRY, Author of ‘ Judgments in Vacation,’ 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT, Author of ‘The Perfect Courtier,’ ‘The hat the Judge Saw,’ &c. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Painters of Florence,’ &c. With 16 Illustrations. 108, 6d. net. Pall Mall Gazette.—‘* There are many unanswerable things scattered through the pages 


| 
| of this wise book.” 
| - 2 ci ee me eae - 
The Voyages of Captain Scott 'The New Parent’s Assistant 
Retold by CHARLES TURLEY, Author of ‘ Godfrey Martin, | By STEPHEN PAGET, F > ‘ : 
Schoolboy,’ ‘A Band of Brothers,’ &c. With an Introduction by Sir | v 1 f Es . Some -B.C.S., Author of ‘Another Device: » 
J. M. BARRIE, Bart. With a Portrait, numerous New Illustrations, eee Mande “ : eyo ge yy on. net. 
and a Map. Large post 8vo, 6s. net. | tute not pp Avene: for parents bt Se ~ ctlo for th ‘bet te —~ hotinn ct dado a 
ield.—‘* A most attractive volume, which should take a prominent place among the which guidance may be based.” a ae 
gift-books of the season. This record of one of the most truly heroic spirits.” ——— . 
Academy.—‘* The book will be a delight to any schoolboy who may be lucky enough to | 


find it among his presents.” a The Greek Philosophers 


By A. W. BENN. New Edition. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 
N ew Poems New Seat —‘* The of labour and of — that has gone to the making 
By ROBERT BROWNING and ELIZABETH BARRETT | °f the work is prodigious ; the style is idiomatic, full of colour, and free from superfluous 


BROWNING. Edited by Sir FREDERIC G. KENYON, K.C.B. | 39780"; his presentation of facts is always conscientious.” 


D.Litt. With 2 Portraits. Small crown 8vo, 5s. net. a ee 
NEW 6/- FICTION 


Post.—‘* Every one who possesses a set of the works of either Browning must 
Freedom : Poems BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.’ 


Boraing 
add these ‘ New Poems’ to it.” 
By GEOFFREY WINTHROP YOUNG, Author of ‘Wind and | The Pastor's Wife 
ill.” Demy 8vo, 58. net. , : 
Morning Post.—“'A master of the open-air music which can only be heard by those P Spectator.—“ The novel is brilliantly faultless in literary detail and execution. There 
» ” | is a touch of virile originality in Elizxbeth’s style which is ofte 4 

whose souls are attuned to Nature's aspirations and inspirations.” tS ps Tatler -—* Her intest story, ‘The Pastor's Wite,’ is Elizabeth at her very best. A very 
elightful, very amusing, very human, an q tly very pathetic book indeed.” 

San Celestino: an Essay in Reconstruction | ee = 


By JOHN AYSCOUGH, Author of ‘Marotz,’ ‘Admonition,’ | , —— 
‘ mina,’ &c. With an Introduction and Notes. Crown 8vo, Sp ragse s Canyon 
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2s. net. By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, Author of ‘The Hill,’ ‘The 
Irish Catholic.—* ‘ San Celestino’ deserves a place in every Catholic library, and should Paladin,’ ‘ Blinds Down,’ &c. 
be welcome to those seeking volumes for prize distribution.” Pall Mall Gazette.—“* It is a fine story, told with all the art of which Mr. Vachell is a 
| master.” 

The Religions of Antiquity as , 

Preparatory to Christianity Molly, My Heart’s Delight 
Being largely ‘a re-cast of ‘The Foregleams of Christianity.’ By By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of ‘A Midsummer Rose,’ ‘ John 
CHARLES NEWTON SCOTT, Author of ‘Lyrics and. Elegies” Bulteel’s Daughters,’ &c. 


Crown 8vo, 28, net. vias a ioe” charming and altogether captivating heroine. A story to make one glad 
Scotsman.—** A scholarly summary of doctrines drawn from the most varied | a 

A study the substantial learning of which marks off with an interesting lucidity the | 

successive stages of a progress from vague fetishism to dogmas spiritually advanced.” 








The Ways of Miss Barbara 











The Spanish Dependencies | By AGNES and {EGERTON CASTLE, Authors of ‘Rose of the 
orld,’ ‘ Frenc an,’ &c. 

_—* f . f i i 
eee ta eegenemee | ieemvabliveemdager tab rn en 
Eton in the Eighties |A Green Englishman, 

By ERIC PARKER, Author of ‘The Sinner and the Problem, And Other Stories of Canada 
; _ i, Arden,’ &c. With 8 Illustrations. Large post 8v0, | By 8S. MACNAUGHTAN, Author of ‘The Fortunes of Christina. 
s. n ° 


McNab,’ ‘ The Expensive Miss du Cane,’ &c. 





Outlook.—** oy | chapter is full of matter that will interest Etonians and interestand —__ a —— — 
now the great college only by name. The book as a whole makes 


instruct those who 
excellent reading.” 


pages, 66 99 
completed Etonian are all lingered over with pleasure by the author.” Corn hill 











n.—** Notable men appear in these and the customs and habits of the | 
For DECEMBER. Price ONE SHILLING. 

Queen Elizabeth’s Gentlewoman, ie CONTENTS, 
and Other Sketches | HAVAL WABF By DA al the Right Hon. Sir E. H. SEymMour, O.M. G:C: 
By the Honble. Mrs. LIONEL CUST, Author of ‘ From a Little Town | ESCAFES. oS eae 
“oY - - eg THA. ; NAN. 
yee ge Other Sketches, &e. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8v O, | THE BATTLEFIELD BETWEEN THE MARNE AND THE AISNE. 
y RoBEerT C. ; 
Scoteman.—" Gracefully written English prose. The sketches are always interesting | WITH WIDGEON AND MALLARD. By H. HESKETH PRICHARD. 
and agreeable to read.” T N. By A. A. MILNE. 
SOR GHEACRO SUE Trove, ny 0 RLM 
. . SQUIRE SPRIGGE, M.D. 
The Orchard Pavilion SONCERNING SNAKES . By SHELLAND BRADLEY. 
DOTHEBO y FRANK MULGREW. 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON. Author of ‘ The Upton Letters,’ ‘From a | 4 REAL YS HALL. ; 
College Window,’ &c. Small crown 8vo, tastefully bound in leather, QUE Ney ONS. Che eT x eriE ABVSY. I. Fe nee a mercare. 


3s. 6d. net. [Ready December 3. ' | FROM THE “ CORNHILL” POSTBAG. 
Illustrated Christmas Catalogue post free on application, 





LONDON: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
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